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A Young New Englander’s Journey-| 


ings.---VII. 


<a 
SANTA BARBARA AND ITS CLIMATE. 


Among the great monopolies of California is 
that of the Goodall, Nelson & Perkins Steamship 
Co., who have almost exclusive control of car- | 
rying passengers up and down the Californian 
There are accommodations on board of | 


coast. 


the place is said to be noted. 


New York and Boston. 


| in the least an exception. 


var‘ous resorts and points of interest for which 
I also very for- 
‘tunately got rooms at an excellent boarding- 
house where there were several persons from 
The days were ex- 
tremely pleasant, considering the time of the 
year; but, necessarily, a place situated on the 
coast must be damp, and Santa Barbara is not 
It is said that it is 


the largest boat, the “Orizaba,” for about sev- | sheltered by high mountains, and that is true; 
enty, but this company, believing there is al- | put these keep off the very air that is the balm 
ways room for one more, never cease to sell | for weak lungs—the hot, dry air of the San 
tickets to all who will buy. For ten dollars 'Joachin valley. Every day a sea-breeze came 
(gold) one may obtain a passage to Santa Bar- | in, and often, involuntarily, I exclaimed, ‘The 
bara; and, if one is so fortunate as to make the | wind is east!” fer it had the same characteris- 
purchase a week before sailing, a berth in a/ tics as the cold, easterly winds of the New Eng- 
stateroom six feet by seven will be provided; land springs; but they blow the year round 
but there are two other occupants, who may, | here, and strike the land and cool mountains at 
perchance, be perfect strangers. If one de- | this point, charged with a heavy moisture drawn 
sires a stateroom alone, the charge is thirty dol- | gom the Pacific. / The dews at night are so 
lars for a distance of two hundred and eighty | heavy that, to a stranger who looks out in the 


from the aduiterated French to the pure of Cal- 


the latter are much the stronger. Much of the 
wine produced is exported to France, where it 
is mixed with that produced there, and a great 
part is also seut to different parts of the United 
States ard disappears in adulterations. Here it 
does not pay to adulterate the grape-juice. An 
excellent vinegar is made from the claret. 

It is said that orange-groves are abundant 
here, but that is an untruthful report, for it has 
been found almost impossible to even make the 
tree grow, and there are only about fifty trees 
in town bearing fruit, and not one of these has 
acquired the necessary age for making a profit- 
able yield. The prices of the fruit even in the 
stores is morethan we ever pay in the East for 
Havanas—miserable little sour fruit at seven- 
ty-five cents (silver) per dozen. Of olive or- 
cherds there are perhaps four, all easily distin- 
guishable by the dark-greensleaves, which form 


| I did not remain long at this orgie, however, 


| of Spanish, which proved a well-conducted af- 
| fair; the senoritas were interesting and charm- 
ing, and she who entertained her triends was 
greeted by the gentlemen attending by the 
Spanish expression: ‘‘ Dolce de mi carazon yo 
|teamo!” (Sweetness of my heart, I love thee!) 
which I considered startling. I had it all 


| New York sent George Clinton; no other had 


ifornia is considered one for the worse, because | but hastened away to a party of the higher class arrived at the time of my visit. The President's 


room in the capitol is not large, but very hand- 
| somely frescoed. On the walls are painted 
portraits of the first President and his cabinet, 
| each dy itself in various parts of the room; 
j other paintings are frescoed on the ceiling, 
| Tepresenting liberty, religion, ete. The room 
| is beautifully gilded, and on either end is hung 


written down on paper, but when the time came la very large mirror, both of which, being placed 
for repeating it I forgot one-half and was obliged | opposite each other, reflect a chandelier hung 
tu refer to my paper. |in the middle of the room eight times as seen 

What keeps Santa Barbara up? ask many in one glass. The fresco work in this room is 
visitors to that place; but before long it dawns | genuine; true frescoing being worked by plas- 
upon their minds that the place is supported) tering the walls only one foot at a time, and 
almost solely by the money brought by stran- | painting it when moist, that the paint may strike 
| gers and travellers into the place. A little | in sevcral inches, or as thick as the plaster. 
profit is made on wine, a little on the sheep, | All the rooms above the basement in the sapi- 
small returns come from the olive and almond tol, especially the committees’ rooms, are most 
orchards, and then on this the people exist. | beautifully frescoed. On the War Comm 'ttee’s 
There are more boarding-houses here than in room, for instance, are frescoed on the walls 





miles. 
one morning, and was very busily engaged, 
ticket in hand, looking for my stateroom, when 
I was informed by the steward that I had no 


berth, but that at night a mattrass and blanket | 


would be given me, and I could, with others, 
sleep on the floor. This was the latest depart- 
ure in travelling that I had met with. I was to 
sleep on the floor with Chinamen, Greasers, 
Pikes, and emigrants—emigrants who, on the 
‘“‘Constitution,” I had watched with disgust loll- 
ing about the deck in their filthy rags. 

The seating capacity at the dining-table was 
sufficient for seventy, and certainly there were 
four hundred on board who must have their 


three meals or none. Scarcely were we out- 


side of the Golden Gate when the gong sounded | 


for lunch, and the crowd flocked and crowded 
tu such an extent that I was involuntarily lifted 
from my feet and carried below to the table. 
There was more rushing and pushing to get to 
the cabin than I ever saw before; and the dis- 
appointed ones, with appetites sharpened by the 
sea air, formed in a line ready for the next call. 
Six times the cloth was laid for that lunch, and 
the seventh time dinner began. The water be- 
came quite heavy and rough as we got well out 
at sea and commenced running in the trough, 
and many began to show symptoms of sea-sick- 
ness; and, as fully two hundred had no rooms, 
and as there was no room in the cabin, the floor 
being already covered with poor sick creatures, 
they sat out on deck in that cold, chilly weather, 
and lined the railing upon which they leaned, 
and looking over gazed with a woe-begone ex- 
pression into the water. It even made them 
dizzy and sick to watch the gulls circling 
around. [, am one of those fortunate beings 


I found myself on board the ‘‘Orizaba,” | 


morning, a rainfall appears to have taken place. 
Hydrometeorological measurements taken daily 
during the winter of 1875, by Dr. Tremley 
from San Jose, show the air to be almost con- 
tinually saturated. The site of the town was, 
in the early days, a swamp, which accounts for 
all the old adobe houses being so far from the 
shore. Even at present indications of its 
marshy nature are evident, from the croaking 
of frogs on all sides; stagnant pools of water 
which, where the ground becomes lower than 
the sea, make their appearance; but more es- 
pecially in the damp, unwholésome, deadly mist 
which arises nightly and settles on the lower 
part of the town. Storks and pelicans are 
abundant on the marshes, and buzzards circle 
far up in the sky. 

My first excursion was to Montecito, a charm- 
ing suburb of Santa Barbara, situated on high 
ground and commanding a grand and magnifi- 
A more de- 


cent view of the smooth ocean. 
| sirable spot for a summer, or, rather, winter, 
residence could not be asked for; and its few 
drawbacks are mainly the terrible solitude and 
silence with which one is surrounded; the lack 
of sail upon the ocean, and the rough roads 
leading to town. But the place is young now; 
fo the future I have no doubt that the hin- 
| drances to its progress will be overcome in the 
increase ot wealth of the citizens. The only 
indigenous tree growing here is a species of 
live-oak ‘quereus aqutfolia). It is an ever- 
| green tree, the leaves are of a dark hue, and, 
} having prickly leaves similar to the holly in 
appearance, fron#a distance they very much re- 
; semble apple-trees, but the trunks are greatly 
gnarled. Some of the larger extend over a dis- 
{tance of sixty feet. From the clusters and 





who are never seasick; and when the dinner-| small forests of these trees at this particular 
gong sounded I could not help being pleased to point ‘*Montecito” takes its name, the literal 
find only twenty out of all those passengers meaning being ‘‘littke wood” ; but monte means 
were good sailors enough to conquer the also nountain, which accounts for the render- 
mal de mer, for there was then no confusion. ing which many give of ‘‘litthe mountain.” In 


a marked contrast with the light-green shade of 
the grass. The almond does very well here, as 
it will grow without irrigation, and the land be- 
ing low, the roots find sufficient moisture a few 
feet below the surface to maintain life. It is in 
this way that the apple, pear and peach-tree 
manage to thrive, but the fruit is of a very in- 
ferior quality. The grapes produced are no 
better than those of the East, and the vines do 
fuily as well in Massachusetts as at Santa Bar- 
bara; but as there are more profitable employ- 
ments in the East grape-culture is ignored. At 
Santa Barbara, however, as the vine is the only 
thing found to grow well, many capitalists be- 
come vineyardists solely because nothing else 
can be done. 

The strawberry season lasts eight months of 
the year, but the fruit is of such poor quality 
that in the East it would be considered worth- 
less; the price, too, is such that it would be de- 
barred from ordinary tables, for it never seils 
at less than fifty cents per quart. 

It is said that limes, lemons, citrons and many 
of the fruits of tropics grow well here, but thus 
far all attempts at raising them has been a fail- 
ure, and yet newspapers have teen published 
with illustrations of Santa Barbara, in the fore- 
ground of which can be seen cuts of palm and 
banana trees printed to deceive the credulous 
multitude. 

It is only another case of fraud similar to 
that into which Martin Chtzzlewit and Mark 
Tapley were led, and Santa Barbara is only an- 
other name for Eden. There is more foggy 
weather to be experienced at this place than in 
any other part of the American continent from 
Tierra del Fuego to British America. For fif- 
teen successive days, on one occasion, the sun 
never shone except at noonday, and tog-bells 
were constantly rung along the coast. The 
boom of guns being heard and the flashes thereof 
being seen one foggy day seaward, some one 
spread the report that there was a steamer burn- 


lent inducements that he can offer to travellers | 
to make his home their abiding-place. Another | 
means of support is in politics, the court-room, 
that includes a seat in the juror’s box, and reli- | 
gion, there being eight denominations. | 
In this place I witnessed a murder. | 
sitting at a window in the Morris House when I 
was startled by the report of a pistol directly | 
under my window, and looking cut I saw one | 
man drop, and another, with a pistol, put three 
more more balls into his face. It was deliber- | 
ate, premeditated murder, but in the trial which 
followed the murderer was cleared of all the 
charges and allowed to depart from the town in 
peace. The great argument for the defence, | 
however, was that the victim was on the look- 
out for his enemy, and meant to have served him | 
as he himself was served. | 
| 
1 
| 


I was | 


I remained five months at Santa Barbara, 
long enough to judge of the climate, and I must 
say it has the poorest one for consumptives that 
I have ever found in all my two-years’ travels 
—damp atmospheres, chilly sea-breezes, cold | 
nights, sudden changes in temperature, and con- | 
tinual foggy weather. On recommendation of | 
those who have never seen the place, or of land | 
speculators, many invalids go there to spend 
the winter; but the sensible ones who come for 
months depart in a few weeks, and those who 
come for a few weeks are only too glad to get 
away in the same steamer that brought them. | 
I know of cases of young men who, after lis | 
tening to a misrepresentation of facts made by 
the editor of the Santa Barbara Press, in his 
lectures in the East, last winter, went to South- 
ern California only to find their graves. If it) 
should be asked of me what climate is the best | 


any other town in the United States of its size; | several important battles fought in revolu- | 
even the mayor prides himself upon the excel- | tionary times. 


On the walls of the Navy Com- 
mittee’s room are life-size figures of the follow- 
ers of the sea. The rooms of the important 
committees are as large as a moderate-sized 
hall. 

From the center of the building we wind 
our way up the iron-steps leading to the great 


| dome; the largest and most elevated dome in 


this hemisphere. We climb up two-thirds of 
the ascent and look down upon the floor below, 
and the people walking across appear small 
enough. 


at this height, with a heavy railing around, and | 


as one glances over this upon the city a very 
pretty view is enjoyed; ascend still higher up 
within the dome and you arrive at the highest 


| point to which strangers are allowed; here you 
are immediately under the ceiling of the great | 


dome on which are painted in fresco the paint- 
ings before described and seen one hundred and 
thirty feet below, and which, at this height and | 
nearness, look like giants peering at us as our | 
uplifted and uncovered heads are directed to-| 
wards them. The people passing through on) 
the floor of the rotunda below look like dolls | 
or Lilliputians. A door leads us outside, and a | 
grander view rarely falls to the eye of an Ameri- | 
can; the broad and lengthened avenues lead- | 
ing from the capitol, the Potomac winding in | 
the distance, with the massive buildings, botan- | 
ical gardens, parks and heights surrounding the | 
city, lend to the eye an enchanted scene. Still | 
above this elevation are steps which lead to the 
summit, on which is placed the electric light, 
about six feetlong. This signalizes to the vis- 
itors and inhabitants of the city, when illumi- 
nated in the evening, that Congress is in ses- 
sion; it can be seen throughout the entire city. 


An entrance outside the dome is found , 


that I know of, I should answer that of North- | 4 more brilliant sight I rarely beheld than upon 
ern Georgia, around Atlanta. The percentage }an evening while returning to the city from 
of deaths by consumption in that region is the Pennsylvania; the entire capitol was illumin- 


lowest of the whole Union. The land 1s high, | ated from summit to basement and from wing- 


ity is well in its place, but to undertake to rear | perfunctory reading of the Bible in our public | 


a family thereon is wildest folly. Example is, schools; 


in the Church, from Philip, in the year 35, to 


and he went on to argue that in this | Moody and Sankey, in 1875, being a record of 


potent and enters the atmosphere of community. | way only can all plausibility be taken from the | the men who have moved “the world” by their 
There is an unconscious influence which is felt | claims for Roman Calholic and other sectarian | vigorous preaching. Rev. P. C. Headley is the 


if not seen. 
strongest, and serve a turn when we consider|an impregnable foundation. 
ourselves mere ciphers. 


We sometimes fancy that our period is fear- | schools, leaving religious education to the 
ful, and, outwardly, it is. We are appalled at! agencies provided for it, must lack faith in the 
combinations and rings. reasonableness of its doctrine. 

ous interpretations is rife. 


and units become lost in the fog. 


Gawbling in its vari- 
Monopoly is patent, | Senater Boutwell owns a farm of 350 acres in 
Adulteration Groton, a large proportion of which is pastur- 
Even the paints and | age and woodland. He has, however, this year 
oils of artists are so tampered with as,to occa- | raised 150 tons of hay, 1400 bushels of ears of 
sion not only serious inconvenience, but to | corn, 700 bushels of potatoes, 45 tons of roots 
prevent the endurance of their elaborations. | for cattle, 30 tons corn-fodder, 18 bushels of 
Health suffers from deleterious admixtures; | chestnuts, 175 barrels of apples, 100 crates of 
chaff superabounds. Does not this apprecia- | peaches, and 50 bushels of onions, besides nu- 
tion prove that our ideal is still with us, and) merous other articles of less importance not 
that we shall yet demand the right and pure? enumerated, including all sorts of fruit and 
Throw out the thought, and it is caught up and | vegetables. Hlis main products for sale are 
pondered; then suddenly or gradually the re- milk and butter, and as the year’s accounts in 
form is brought about. There is much that is | this department close in April we give the fig- 
suicidal besides the taking of life; but why | yres for the year 1874-75, viz.: Milk and but- 
It is a tremendous fact, ter, 33000; pork, $200. Mr. Boutwell thinks 
his peaches afford the most profit, though the 
He has one peach- 


creeps into everything. 


despair of humanity ? 
and must sooner or later be equal to what is 
j imposed upon or expected of it, It has the! oop is an uncertain one. 
seeds of redemption within, and will not disap- | orchard that has borne for several years, and 
point forever. The survival of the fittest is a He kept an accurate 
favorite doctrine with some, and they are dis- 


another recently set out, 
account of a large tield of corn last year, and, 

gusted with the conception that each can b- im- | without reckoning the value of the manure ap- 

D ur i | . * : 7 . 

mortal. Think of soundings | »Jied to future crops, he found his corn cost 

A rae S| En Poy ae Por ae Pack ei Fe 3 7 s 

in the abysses of New Guinea of 27,450 feet! | 7) cents a bushel, and he thinks farmers in New 

“7 eae : 3 alice !:: Ttiawe S : 
What is this to the depth of ovrtotality!: There England ought to raise more corn and depend 
is that in each one which no other can appro- | jess on the West. 


Time will prove. 





priate, and this spite of our apparent werthless- 

The Father will find a field for his pro- | 
geny; he will not cast us off; he will meet ue} - 
Edwin Truman discovered a process of | The Memorial Address of General Horace B. 
Cannot the Su- Sargent at the dedication of the Andrew monu- 


asi LITERATURE. 


afar. 
purifying gutta-percha cables. 
preme cleanse our inmost, and make us, in con- | ment at Hingham has been printed for circula- 
| junction with the highest, worthy our heritage ? | tion, by the author. 

The Housekeeper, for November, completes 
We may be mean, contemptible, a loath- | the first year of its existence, and demonstrates 


We must believe till the contrary is beyond | 
cavil. 
ing to those about us; but as lilies and per- | that it is an indispensable adjunct of wise do- 
fumes are brought forth amid sightless mix- mestic economy.—New York, C. F. Wingate 
tures, so out of our corruption the essence will | & Co. 

wing its way, and find a rescue for itself. The| ‘The able paper of Dr. Nathan Allen, State 
majority caunot.be extraordinary, but whoever | Medicine in its Relations to Insanity, read at 
is aids his confréres. Titiens is a queen in her | the meeting of the American Social Science As- 
line. She does not depress, but lifts those about sociation at Detroit last May, has been printed 
her. By her side another sister sung ‘Oh, rest in | jn pamphlet form, and can be had of A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 


the Lord!” as, perhaps, never before. Touched 
herself, she melted those around. It was a mo- 


ment of inspiration, and a repetition would have | 





The Bertram Family, by the author of 
“Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, 
a pleasing story designed to inculcate trust in 


and appreciation of God's goodness towards his 


is 


spoiled the aroma. Does the being live who | 
could not be moved? 
fore a State-prison audience, and not a dry eye | 
would be there. 
go down into the depths of men presumed to be 
nether millstone. Their tender 


Sing this very piece be- | 


human creatures—which Dodd & Mead, New 
It would be a plummet, andy ae : 
~ | York, reprint in neat form. 

A very pleasing chiid’s storytis Cherry, the 
Singer, told by Mrs. S. B. C. Samwelyx in which 
is woven the incidents of lost children, as illus- 
It is sim- 


hard as the 
years would resuscitate, and an aspiration well- | 
Savages would stand awed, | 
What a won- | 


up within them. 


: , F ated by the ease of Charle 83. 
and animals be perfectly quiet. trated by the case of Charley Ro 


Seemingly weakest, we are often; schools, and place our public-school system on 
Any sect that is 
|not satisfied with secular education in the 


wealth in England. 


‘author. Among the conspicuous modern ex- 
amples of the men given in this volume are 
| George Whitefield, Johr Summerfield, Charles 
|G. Finney, Edward N. Kirk, Jabez S. Swan, 
Daniel Baker, Obediah Parker, James Caughey, 
William Burns, Jacob Knapp, A. B. Earle, E. 
P. Hammond, Ned Wright, Charles Cullis, 
Henry Varley, Eliza P. Gurney, Dwight L. 
Mooty and Ira D. Sankey. The narrative is 
fragmentary and broken, and the work lacks a 
good index. It will serve, however, to make all 
who desire acquainted with some remarkable 
men, who, whatever may be thought of their la- 
bors, were self-sacrificing and devoted to their 
great idea. 

St. Nicholas, for December, has for its front- 
ispiece an entirely original and most charming 
portrait of “Ifans Christian Andersen,” sur- 
rounded by several of the representative crea- 
tions of his fancy; has H.'s H. poem of “The 
| Legend of St. Nicholas,” exquisite illustration ; 
“Something About Ruilroads,” giving details of 
the history, construction and management of 
the railway; and a Jong contribution on ‘One 
Hundred Christmas Presents, and how to make 
Mr. Brooks’ se- 
j rial, ‘*The Boy Emigrants,” grows in interest 
land power; ‘Sandy, the Hunchback,” a pa- 





them,” will arrest attention. 


ithetic picture of a poor, maimed boy's life 
“St. Nicholas’s 
Day in Germany;” Mr. Trowbridge’s sporting 


among the braes of Scotland; 
characters, “Joe” and ‘*Bonwig,” **Frank and 
the Toad,” and a ‘*‘Dead Doll,” are all ctpital. — 
New York, Scribner & Co.; received by A. 
Williams & Co. 

The Shepherd Lady, and Other Poems, by 
Jean Ingelow, in elegant print and dainty bind- 
ing, red-line and gilt-edzed edition, is Roberts 
Brothers’ contribution to the holiday books of 
the season. Noue of the poems have appeared 
in any previous edition of the author's works, 
and all are marked by the sweet and tender 
grace which adorns all her writings. There are 
stxteen poems in all, though the last, “At One 
Again,” has seven parts. The drawings coa- 
prise a beautiful steel portrait, and nine choice 
wooc-cuts after designs by Arthur Hughes, Marv 
A. Hallock, G. Perkins, J. A. Mitchell, W. L. 
Sheppard, F. O. C. Darley and Sol. Eytinge, 
executed by Linton, Anthony, the Dalziels, and 
John Andrew & Son. 
volume to the “Songs of Seven,” by the same 


This is a fit companion 


author, so handsomely presented for the holiday 
season a few years since, and like that will be 
welcome at all homes of refinement and culture. 


It is, in all regards, a very attractive work. 


St. George and St. Michael, by George Mac- 


Donald, is a story of the wars of the Common- 


The hero, a squire’s son of 















































































The captain, sitting at the heid of the table, 
proved to be a jovial and communicative gen- 
tleman, and seemed quite ready to assist in 
granting the wishes of the sick ones. He has 
a great responsibility resting upon him in pre- 
serving the lives of his passengers; for the 
coast is dangerous, and fogs are very prevalent. 
His salary is but $2000, 

Night came, and, being much fatigued, I 
secured a place on the floor of the main-deck 
cabin and attempted to sleep, although we were 


| this case, however, monte is translated for 
| **wood.”” 
| Thecelebrated grape-vine, said to be the largest 
in the world, is here, and its size surpassed my ex- 
pectations; the trunk measured fourteen inches 
in diameter, the outstretching tendrils run ona 
| trellis-work seventy-six feet long and sixty-one 
feet wide, completely covering it, and in sum- 
mer-time the sun can scarcely find a chink 
|} through which to casta ray. A floor has been 
laid underneath, upon which the natives dance 


rolling and pitching heavily in a gale off the Gulf} and revel. It produces twelve thousand pounds 


of Monterey. I had taken a position at the for- 
ward end of the cabin, and every one who slept 
abaft of where I lay was obliged to step over me, 


and a procession of a hundred thus marched. | 
I managed to sleep very well considering the | 


circumstances; but early the next morning, be- 
fore five, orders came te clear the cabin, and 
all the sleepers were hustled out upon the 
decks, which were beiag washed and swabbed, 
and several hose pipes were also being played 
around. It was a dark, cold, damp morning in 
January, too, and yet poor seasick passengers 
were driven about as though they had been but 
dogs. Certainly, it seems as though that G. N. 
P. Co. might have soine regard for their pas- 


sengers, and not subject them to such indigni- | 
| 


ties. At about two o'clock Point Conception 
wag passed, and the weather became about ten 
degrees warmer. Four hours later we came 
into ‘he harbor of Santa Barbara, and, arriving 
at the wharf, the sight of the crowded deck 
brought forth a witty remark from a shoreman, 
who asked, **Did you stand up all night?” 

It was dusk as I rode to the hotel, and I no- 
ticed a light mist settling down upon the place, 
and on inguiring concerning it Ll was told that 
it was & common occurrence, and was spoken 
of by writers as the ‘*beautiful silvery mist of 
Santa Barbara.” In my opinion, ‘tthe terror 
of consumptives” would have been more appro- 
priate. 

Much has been written of this place, more 
especially the climate, and, trom what Nordhotf 
has sail in his charmiagly-written work en- 
titled **Calitornia as a resort for pleasure and 
health,” all travellers expect nothing short of a 
paradise in this place; and it is only after ar- 
rival here that the magnitude of the deception 
breaks upon one. In the first place, Nordhoff 
falls into the error of judging the climate to be 
excellent because it agrees with the majority of 
people who most likely enjoy good health; but 
let an invalid give his opinion, then facts and 
statements set forth should have more weight 
wich the credulous minds of men than the 
writings of Charles Nordhotf, and others inter- 
ested in the welfare of the earthly paradise 
known as Southern Calitornia, for it is human 
nature to beheve that which one wishes to be 
true. 


It is said to rain but rarely at Santa Barbara, enjoying one of the most healthy of exercises, | then and there; but the skill and unerring aim 
and always during the winter moaths, showers) whilst following come the teachers, cantering | of the Mexican with his lasso was sufficient ‘to 


falling only at night and about once in two 


weeks. Imagine, then, my surprise when, on 


the following morning, 1 beheld one of the) eredconveyance, open at the sides, which carries | gether, and suddenly at a good opportunity the 


heaviest of rain-storms deluging the town, and 
before night a flood rolled roaring and foaming 


| of fruit annually, yielding a profit of four hun 


| dred dollars to its owner. An interesting anec- 
| dote is related in connection with this vine. It 
is said that half a century ago a native woman 
driving her mustang cut a switch from a wild 


vine, and arriving home set it out, and the pres- 
ent vine has resulted from it. Some of the clus- 
ters produced weigh five pounds. 

A trotting-park has been laid out in the lower 
| part of **Montecito,” but it can only be used 
' during the dry summer, for the rest of the year 
‘it is a marsh overflown by water, from which 


| noxious vapors arise. 

A great deal of Spanish is spoken here, and 
the dark-skinned Aztecs form a large percentage 
of the population. Many cases that come into 
| court have to be tried in Spanish; and through 
the kindness of Clarence Gray, Esq., a leading 
lawyer, I had the pleasure of listening to a case 
which needed an interpreter. It proved rather 
tedious, as the judge and council, although un- 
derstanding Spanish, hid to translate everything 
said for the benefit of others. I was much 
amused at the ignorance and stupidity of two 
natives of ten and fifteen years whom the judge 
found it impossible to make understand the na- 
ture of an oath; the older one even acknowl- 
edged he did not know as much as the younger. 
The court-house is an excellent one, light and 
roomy, and having all the modern improve- 
ments. It is a great pity that some enterpris- 
ing person couldn't build a hotel at Santa Bar- 


| 


} 
| 
| 
} 


bara on the same principle—that is, anmindful of 
| expense. 
-have been made, and pines and eucalyptus-trees 
| have been set out. 
| There is an excellent school here which bears 
| the more pompous name of ‘*Santa-Barbara Col- 
lege,” although the knowledge acquired there 
is not equal to that gained from a high schvol 
/ot a town of New England. The building is 
| well constructed, and possesses an excellent 
gymnasium. As the distance which many have 
to come in attending school is great, all the 
| boys of six years and upwards have horses, 
which during the school-hours are left under a 
shed; as soon, however, as the dismissal takes 
place, there is a rush by all for the ponies, and, 
bare-backed or saddled, the younger and the 
older race together pell-mell down State street, 


on horses also. The young misses who do not 


care for the saddle-ride are provid-d with a cov- 


them to their homes. 
There are two Roman Catholic schools—the 


Ample provision for grounds around | 


ing at sea, and all along the coast from San 
Diego to San Francisco dispatches flew concern- 
ing it. At Rincon Point, in Santa Barbara 
county, beacon fires were kept up the whole 
night long, and half the inhabitants around 
patrolled the beach with a lantern in one hand 
and a bottle of, whiskey in the other, looking 
out for bodies which they might resuscitate, 
but not a sign of a lost ship was washed ashore; 
and so after holding a night’s carousal all in the 
early morning returned to the quiet town. The 
guns were fired from the United States frigate 
*Saranac,” on its way to San Francisco, and a 
drill was simply taking place. 

Winds from over the mountains are more to 
be dreaded than those from the ocean; fer al- 
| though the former are dry, yet they blow with 
j such force that the dust which lies upon the 
| Sround to the depth of three or four inches is 
| 
| 
| 





g 

taken up and whirled away in clouds, which, 
filling the lungs of people, cause coughs and 
| pulmonary troubles. I always wore a number 
|of thick veils whenever these siroccos blew; 
| but even that was not sufficient protection. It 
| sometimes happens that a window will be left 
| open, and then the room is filled with dust to 
j} the depth of a quarter of an inch. One day a 
| house blew down, but it was thought nothing of, 
and was not of unusual occurrence. 

Over the mountains, about fitteen miles away, 
there are some quicksilver mines, and the quan- 
| tity of cinnabar to be found there is inexhaust- 
jable. At one time this kind of mining was more 
remunerative than that of gold or silver, but the 
Bank of California and the Rothschilds held ulti- 
| mately exclusive control over all the mines of 
the world, and set the price. When, however, 
}other cinnabar deposits were discovered and 
| worked, the great monopoly caused the price to 
sink to where it is now, and therefore this kind 
of mining no longer yields a return. The pro- 
| cess of mining is as fuilows: The stone in which 
| the mercury is obtained is first ground to a pow- 
| der and then put in a retort with the tube con- 
' ducted into a vessel holding water, the quick- 
silver arises in the form of a vapor, and, being 
| condensed by the liquid, sinks and collects at the 
| bottom. It is then put in flasks holding about 


| two quarts. Those who work in these mines 


the soil is sandy, and the nearest ocean is three | 
hundred miles away. There are people to be 
found there who never saw a boat, simply be- | 
cause there are no ponds or rivers around. In) 
California, however, more people die of con- 
sumption than of any other disease. Santa 
Barbara, a place of tour thousand inhabitants, 
boasts of about ten doctors and three apothe- 
cary-stores, the former all having a good prac- | 
tice and the latter a brisk trade. In fact, the 
doctors and apothecaries form the richest corpo- 
ration in the place. 





Lysander S. Richards’ Travels, 


—— 


NUMBER III. 


When the capitol of our nation was built, the 
oldest portion fronted towards that part of the 
city on the hill where George Washington sup- 
posed the citizens would locate, but the lands 
were valued so high by the proprietors the resi- 
dents built in the opposite direction, in the val- 
ley, hence the heart of the city is not located in | 
this quarter, and visitors, most of them, are | 
obliged to climb up a steep walk and many se- 
ries of steps in the Congressional yard to reach | 
the rear of the Capitol, which the stranger nat- 
urally mistakes, by its massive and imposing | 
appearance, to be the front; and so high is the | 
second story that Humboldt exclaimed, when | 
viewing the city from the balcony leading from | 
the Library, that it presented the finest view that | 





| darkness narrower.” 


}only for scientists but for the masses. 


to-wing, with its mammoth dome sparkling with 
light as it towered towards the stars, while it 
presented the spectacle of a crown of diamonds 
set upon a hill for the nation to adore. 


Unquenchable Sparks, 
‘*My belief is that, by desiring what is per- 
fectly good, even when we do not quite know 


what it is, and cannot do what we would, we are 
part of the divine power against evil—widening 
the skirts of light and making the struggle with 
Weare reminded of these 
encouraging words of George Eliot by the un- 
usual interest of the people in what is elevat- 
ing, refining and tending to the general weal. 
Intellectually, men and women of letters are 





studiously engaged in research of every kind. 
Books pour in as though engendered by steam 
instead of careful and patient preparation. 
They treat of the most abstruse as well as the 
They are attempts at 
They are not} 
They 
make plain what had been obscure, and easy to | 
comprehend what was knotty and problemati- | 


most practical subjects. 


revelation and improvement. 


eal. 
lamps which illumine our path. 
us forward by the result of their experience. 


They furnish stairs by which to climb; 
They beckon 


They aggregate and systematize that for which 
They 


stimulate to pursuits by opening the gates and 


we have neither skill nor opportunity. 


intimating the road. They point out how to 


| by the crowd. 


} yond recall. 





his eyes had beheld for many a day. On the find treasures hitherto sealed. Morally, em- 
front steps of the building are several colossal | phatic efforts are undertaken. We may not al- 
marble statues, one of Columbus, with his left | ways approve, but they are hearty and well 
hand pointing to, or resting upon, a nude female | meant. Children and youth are gathered for so- | 


of Liberty crouching at his feet, while his right | 
hand holdsa round globe; and an accidental and | 
novel feature here presents itself in the attitude | 
of Columbus, who seems to be throwing the 
ball or globe to Washington, whose marble 
statue sits some two hundred and fifty feet dis- 
tant in a park opposite. Washington’s hand is 
raised seemingly to catch the bail Columbus is 
tossing to him. The boys say Columbus and | 
Washington are playing ball. This statue of 
Washington is different than the usual style. 
It is a colossal statue, representing him seated 
in a chair of state, with a sword in one hand, a 





| otten lose their teeth, as the vapor loosens them 
land they drop out. They suffer also from ver- | 
| tigo, palsy and convulsion, and survive gener- 
| ally but a few months. Animals also die from 
| inhaling the poisonous gas, and when the bones | 
of their skeletons are broken open mercury is 
| discovered at the core. 
| Horses are what might be called exceedingly | 
cheap in Southern California, and there are al- | 
ways plenty for sale. I went to an auction of 
wild Mexican mustangs. There were about one 
(hundred in the corral; ‘wild, wild is the wild 
| deer and untaught,” and all had to be tamed 


curb their spirits. Whenever one was pointed 
out a Mexican-commenced to drive them all to- 





| lasso was whirled into their midst, and the one) 
| to be bid off brought forward, another lasso was | 


down the main street, carrying away all move- | «St. Vincent,” for girls, and the *‘Franciscan,” | fastened around the hind-legs, and the trained | 
able things within reach—boxes, barrels, tubs, for boys. The former is at the old mission, a| horses under the Mexican’s guidance drew the} 


boards and sidewalks swept switdy by. The) cathedral erected about eighty years ago, cun- | refractory animal to the ground, and a halter | 


waters even threatened to carry away the toun- | sisting of a long, low building of adobe, white- | was placed upon his head, tying the mouth to | 
| 


+? 
ti 


dations of 


ve houses; boats could have floated | washed. The priests and monks are a very | prevent its biting any one. These colts brought | 


around with case; and yet Thad been told that) jolly set of men; they dress in long, loose and | prices under five dollars, many being sold for a | 


only light showers were ever experienced at dark-gray gowns. 


What surprises me is to) 


**bit,” or twelve anda half cents. I bought one } 


this place, and the climate was excellent for: find that they are all Irishmen, whilst the pupils \ which just paid for having my boots blacked. 


consumptives, and that entails dryness of at-! are Spanish. 


mosphere ! 


One day a bloated monk by the 


| Every boy in Santa Barbara owned a horse ou | 
! 


This, then, thought I, is the best; name of O'Keefe being entertained at dinner at | that day, and within two days many of these | 


climate in the world; and a German gentleman | the hotel where I was stopping, capped the cli- | wild colts were bei: driven by the boys, bare- 
calling my attention to the snow on the moun- | max by getting decidedly tipsy, so that a team) backed, and with nothing more than a halter to 


tains said, also, 
ne 


the worll! 


to acrowd 


Our 


itt 


‘And this is the best climate in| was procured and he was taken back to his fold. | guide them. 


At another auction sale of horses 


tention was now attracted) The service at the mission is generally chanted | I had the pleasure of seeing one hundred break 
who were collecting with spades near! in Latin, and during Lent a worship goes on fromthe corral and dash swiftly up the main 


the troublesome river, and were preparing todig continually, day after day, it mattering not! street, causing a stampede amongst the horses 


a conduit tor the surplus water; but all seemed, whether a congregation be present or not. When | harnessed in teams. 


rather the worse for liquor, and there was no | will the veil of, superstition be lifted from man- | 
| 


leader to attend to matters. In conversatior 


with Mr. Joseph Middlemiss I was told that a 


» kind forever? 


Grape culture is carried on to a considerable | tion. 


I went one day under the guidance of a law- 
}yerto a Spanish dance of the lowest descrip- 
There were three generations present, 


> almos * le ray » ou ‘ ri i i . i i 
worse flood had almost carried away the place extent here, andthe annual yield of wine is twen-/ all of different shades of complexion. The 


eight years before. 


ty thousand gallons. 


The most important vine- grandmothers were about as dark as the negro, 


The rainy weather, without intermittence, yards in the county are those of Packard and’ théir children have the shades of the mulatto, 
continued for a week; and during one night, the McCaffrey; that of the latter is situated some | whilst the senoritas resemble quadroons, only 
atmosphere being so damp, great patches of seven miles inland, and on several occasions I | the cut of the face is far more near to the ap- 


plastering fell down in all parts of the hotel 


and there being no fuel procurable in town, I mild although very pure; the charges are very than that of the octoroon, or a negro one-six- | 
could not have a fire to dry the walls in my moderate, ‘two bits” 


room reeking with moisture. 


> Visited it. 


(twenty-five cents) per teenth black. 
A portion of the. bottle for one-year-old port, and for claret ‘‘two the senoritas were always ready for a dance. 


fhe wines produced are not very proach of the intelligent look of the Caucasian 


No introduction was needed, tor 


wharf had been washed away, and, by some bits” per gallon; but the latter lacks the musty, Every one was obliged to conduct the fair part- 


law-quibble, no coal could be landed, and there- , mouldy taste of Languedoc and Medoc. 


fore the town must shiver. 


kinds of native fancy wines, Loma, Cocoamon 


A few nertoabar in an adjoining room, after each 


- quadrille, and a glass of wine was drank, so 


As soon as the weather became pleasant, go and Angelica, bring ‘four bits” per bottle. that by midnight every one became tipsy, and 
which was in about ten days after my arrival, I) Europeans never seem to be pleased with Cal- then pistols and knives were freely used; even | two—Roger Williams and Gen. Greene. Con- 


commenced extending my observation to the| fornia wines, but very probably the change | before I left several revolvers were flourished. necticut sent Roger Sherman and Trumbull. ! 


shroud thrown around the lower portion of the 
body, while the upper part is in a nude state, 
presenting the appearance of being about to 
take a bath. I have seen no statue in America 
like it. 

The capitol is built of marble, and most of 
the interior portion ot the entire building is | 
finished with polished white marble, steps and | 
all; the floors, however, are mostly made of 
tiles, variously figured and colored. These 
tile-floors and marble finish throughout the 
capitol, in all the several stories, give the build- 
ing a palatial aspect, especially when is added 
to all this most beautifully trescoed walls, in 
brilliant hues, painted birds, and other figures 
too numerous to mention. The Senate balus- 
trade on the private staircase is of bronze, in 
which are seen figures of deer, birds, reptiles, 
and other animals. The front-doors are bronze, 
and cost, I think, some fifty thousand dollars 
each; on them are bronze bas-reliefs of small- | 
size figures representing many historical inci- | 
dents connected with our country. On the 
upper side of one is a group representing the 
Battle of Bunker Hill; next below is Wash- 
ington reprimanding Gen. Lee at Monmouth; 
next is the charge of Alexander Hamilton at! 
Yorktown; a fourth and lower group represents | 
a pioneer attacked by Hessian soldiers while he 
is defending his home. On the right half ot | 
the door, in passing out, the lower group pre- | 
sents an allegorical representation of Peace: 





} 





Next above is the Reception of Washington at 


Trenton, with ladies scattering flowers in his 
path. The next represents Washington taking 
the oath of office as President. The upper one 
is the laying of the corner-stone of the first 
capitol. In passing from the Senate Chamber 
to the House of Representatives you are obliged 
to walk the entire length of the great build- 
ing, which is longer than the Quincy market, 
Boston. We pass through the broad rotunda 
and the old House of Reprentatives, in which 
hall the old man elcquent, John Quincy Adams, 
was struck with death. This hall is in the cen- 
ter of the building, and a long distance from the 
present House of Representatives, which, as 
I have said, is in one of the wings, and is about 
four times as large. The old hall is now 4Alled 
with statues and paintings ; the statues are to be 
furnished by each State in the Union, each send- 
ing two to represent the most prominent men 
the State has produced. Rhode Island has sent 


| tors. 


cial purposes; to keep them from harm and lead 
Innocent amuse- 


them away from temptation. 
ments are furnished, ‘‘talks” and experiments 
are introduced. They are taken to manufacto- 
ries, historic grounds, and wherever illustra- 
tions can be shown to advantage. They go to 
the fields; learn to aim correctly; they are 


made acquainted with flowers and plants, and | 


kindly initiated into many laws of their propaga- | 


tion, growth andcare. They are taught to think | 


and express their sentiments; they dekate nat- | the Lord’s he wandered into sin and shame, MM, [., is a medical work, of a popular cast, 


urally. Those destitute of, or away from, homes 
have comfortable quarters provided, and meals | 
are often added. Surely all this is a shield of 


defence thrown about many not quite strong 


They get a basis, and 
With broad 
foundations these unions are valuable, but where | 
the secret object is propagandism then it nar- 
rows and belittles, however sincere the direc- 
We must suppose that the present reli- 
gious movement has its root in sincerity, but 
the means employed reveal imperfect familiarity 
with human nature. We admit that the lead- 
ers know how to play upon sensibilities and | 


enough to stand alone. 
thereon can build manly statures. 


arouse undue excitement; but they forget we | 
always drop to our level; that we cannot sus- 
tain such delirium. The machinery is fully 
equal to the drum, fife and placard-rallies of a 
political campaign. Often those engaged real- 
ize as little what they are about. Some are 
perplexed, confounded, overturned. Many are 
entertained as at a theatrical representation. 
It is acting. Some are specially exercised by 
the prayers, others by the sermon. and a third 
section by the music. One observable feature | 
is, that it is hard to get up the frights of old as 
in the days of former celebrated revivalists. It 
is not so easy to scare tlie multitude. They 
have some common-sense and use it, spite of 
the bomb-shel!s which are set off in their midst. 
Philanthropically, there is an immense agita- 
tion towards amelioration, and the key to so 


much misery. Individuals try separately or 


| mectin conclave to unravel difficulties which 


become more and more complex. Institutions | 


| multiply apace, are filled to repletion, and yet 


the cry is for additional ones. The inspired 
organizer is still wanting to tread in our midst 
and Create conditions for self-support. There 
is land enough in the country, but how to util- 
ize itis the conundrum. The Industrial Works 
in Springfield, Vermont, look toward one so- 
lution. Somehow, labor and capital must be 
coalesced. Workmen need the spur of mutu- 
ality; a possibility of bettering their situation. 
We are on the verge of a more reasonable sta- 
tus. Weare like collapsed bubbles. Specie 
payment and no debts would alter the whole 
face of society. Credit is always demoralizing, 
for return is never convenient; besides, we 
thus get what we should not for an instant pur- 
chase had we the money in hand. Our steady 
resolve should be to live within our means at 
whatever sacrifice of pride and self-indulgence. 
Changes in households have come. Many more 
are in store, but if they bring us to sober real- 
ity the gain all around wiil be apparent. Char- 


derful advance in requirements! Minstrelsy 


Each | 
Tr } 
The low and 


has been superseded by rarest execution. 
department must exhibit its best. 

vulgar have few admirers. What 
progress, a march out of the woods? 


this but 
The rude 


is 


pictures of our adolescence are hardly seen. 
Then, we should have called a chromo a poem; 
now, we chafe at the idea that we can have | 


nothing superior. We press forward, ever with | 


drawbacks clinging to our sides. We brush | 
through and break away, or are impelled along | 
There is a subtlety in the air | 
which touches each person, however obtuse. | 
We are kept up as ina mighty chorus, shored | 
We may drop, but not be- | 
| 


as well as the ignition of our common spark. | 


If 
covered up here it will go out of us intact, and | 


by those nearest. 
Our faith will create a certainty 


No storms nor trouble can anniliilate that. 


somehow rise to its native dignity and bless it- | 
self and many another. Fear not, faint not, | 
benumbed and crippled brothers! for you shall | 
yet be aglow; the wind will not be swifter than | 
your feet; the lover more gushing than your 
hearts; nor will the lightning execed in re- 


sponsiveness your sublimated spirits! 





COMMUNICATIONS. | 
The New Jerusalem, 

Epviror Commonweattu :—‘‘A Peep into the 
New Jerusalem” appeared in the Commonwealth | 
a short time since, written by a rationalist, 
who, being in a mood to hear irrational preach- | 
ing, attended worship at the New Jerusalem | 
church, Bowdoin street. A listener to, and stu- 
dent of, these New-Church doctrines for many 
years, fails to see their irrationality ; on the con- 
trary, finds them eminently rational; the only 
theology that is altogether so. What is more | 
rational than that our heavenly Father, a being 
of infinite love and wisdom, created man in Ilfis | 
image, to be a being of finite love and wisdom, | 
which he must freely choose, and have heaven | 


| by blessedness, or reject for sin and misery? John H, Carmany & Co. 


But as man thought his own ways better than | 


| God loving him ever, and seeking his salvation, | with just a suggestion that the author has issued 


but not depriving him of his freedom. Atlength | 
he falls so low as to be on the verge of destruc- | 
tion, or the loss of ability to resist evil. Then 


| God came down to his low estate, became his | 


Saviour and Redeemer, overthrew the hosts of 
evil (wicked spirits who were enchaining the 


| souls and even bodies of men), gave to man a 


perfect example, and liberty and power to fol- 
Jow Him in the regeneration. Well may we 


remember Christmas with joy and gladness, 


presents and festivitics! If any doubt the de- 
graded condition of the world at our Lerd’s ad- 


vent, let them read a paze of history. It is ra- | 


! tional and Biblical that Jesus is God with us, not 


finite man, or the second person in the Godhead. 
This doctrine of the Lord is one to rejoice and 


' regenerate the heart; therefore the preaching of 


it is, as the rationalist says, gratifying to the 
The doctrine of the Word 
The loved of God must be 


devotional feelings. 
is equally rational. 
like himself, infinite in goodness and wisdom, 
and in the light of the New-Church it is seen to 
be so. Equally rational is the doctrine of life 
that all good is from God and leads to Him, and 
that keeping the commandments brings heaven 
to earth. Who can doubt? 

The 
great method in Swedenborg’s madness, and the 
humbie and prayerful reader fails to find the in- 
sanity, but finds a plain system of truth, en- 


rationalist acknowledges that there is 


lightening the head and cheering the heart. 
‘Na Tee 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


There is at Doll & Richard's a landscape, by 
Js 


color, poetically treated. 


Appleton Brown, which is very fresh in 
It is a view of a pic- 
turesque marsh. On the right is a group of 
trees, whose foliage is only distinguishable in 
masses of rich green. In the foreground is the 
tall, rank grass peculiar to muist places, and in 
the center and middle distance is a shallow 
pool, to which the light gives a pure silvery 
edge, and streaming beyond brightens the fresh 
grass in spots to even greater emerald bril- 
Still to the left, 


tance, are two tall trees whose foliage is visible 


jiancy. 


| annual—the 


| covered publications are Cyrilla Maude's First 


| The Parricide, or the Youth's Career in Crime, 
| 


| Joaquin Miller tells of the ruins of Rome, and 


'and profit.—New York, Charles P. Somerby. 


larray of imaginative pictures, in metre, by a 
| gitted woman. 


plé and touching, and there are illustrations.— 
Boston, Edward A. Samuels. 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co., for the American 
Tract Society, publish Apples of Gold, an il- 
lustrated weekly for the youngest readers, as an 
fuurth volume of such a series. 
It is filled with edifving reading for the little 
ones, and abundantly filled with pictures.— 
Boston. 

From Six to Sixteen, is a pleasant English 
story for girls, by Juliana H. Ewing, which 
Roberts Brothers have reproduced in attractive 
form. It serves to suggest the proper method 
of training the young, while furnishing exam- 
ples of meritorious young women. It can be 
read equally with profit and entertainment. 

The readers of the Science of Health, for De- 
cember, will particularize ‘‘Neuralgia and _ its 
Treatment;” ‘‘Popular Physiology ;" ‘“Ilow I 
Fought Malaria in Texas ;” ‘‘Shall Motherhood 
be a labor of Love or an Instinct?” and ‘*Pleas- 
ures of the Table, what they cost,” among the 
excellent articles. —New York, S. R. Wells & 
Co. 


Among Peterson & Brothers’ latest paper- 


Love, by Mrs. Henry Wood, which is readable, 


ancient and purely Saxon lineage, takes the side 
of the Commonwealth; the heroine, a neighbor 
and companion of his from childhood, adheres 
to the king’s party. 
she to await the issue of the stfuggle in the cas- 
tie of Raglan, the seat of the Marquis of Wor- 


They are garly separated, 


cester, he to pass through varied adventures as 
Much of 
the’action of the story goes on within the castle 
walls, and the gallant but infirm old marquis and 
his son, Lord Herbert, both admirably drawn 


a soldier of the parliamentary army. 


characters, divide the interest with the heroine, 
who is a truly heroic woman. It has the strong 
characteristics which mark all of Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s stories, and, aside from the moral lessons 
which it inculeates, is a vigorous delineation of 
brave men and women.—New York, J. B. Ford 
& Co. 

George P. Burnham is an author whose works 
are few, but who has happily hit the plain, com- 
monsense of the people in what he has had to 
His 
and 


say—that is, when he has tried for it. 
Selected 
Avoided” was of this character. His “History 
of the of the 
Young ’Un,” were mere ephemera) preductions 
Now 


‘“‘American Counterfeits: How 


Hen-Fever” and ‘*Adventures 


designed for temporary entertainment. 
he puts out A /lundred Thousand Dollars in 





as Mrs. Wood always writes entertainingly ; and 


which cannot be recommended as of service in 
forming a sound taste for reading, or of discov- | 
ering the best methods of life.— Received by | 
Fistes & Lauriat. 


The Overland Monthly, for November, is 


fT. J. Arnold talks of the future of San Fran- 
cisco harbor; and Litton Forbes has more of 


| 
} . : ‘ | 
{breezy with a large volume of occidental airs. 
| 
| 
| 


the Navigator Islands; there are several good 
stories, and an equal number of sensible poems; 


Mrs. J. Preston Moore of Corot the painter— 
the whole creditable to the Pacific shore and 
American literature generally.—San Francisco, 


Health Fragments, by George H. Everett, 


it as an advertisement for his practice and peri- 
patetic lecturing. There are good suggestions 
and poor engravings all through it, and the por- 
trait of the author, which precedes, has pre- 
cisely the self-satisfied egotism in it that we may 
generally expect from medical practitioners re- 
sorting to similar publications for reputation 


Cartoons, by Margaret J. Preston, is a strong 


They are suggested by the lives 
of the old masters, the fancies of legends, and 
the incidents of to-day. They are musical and 
majestic, and freighted alike with sadness and 
power. The introduction—**The Good of it”— 
is as happy as it can be; an, to instance fur- 
ther, ‘The Maestro’s Confession” and ‘The 


| within the past forty years. 


Gold: How to Make /t, which is a practical 
narrative on money; how to use, and not abuse 
it; how to increase, and how to spendit; in fact, 
a transcript from the author's own experience 
He vouches for the 
facts as all real, and largely from his own obser- 
vation and connection. It is humorously narra- 
tive in character, largely illustrated, and sug- 
gestive in every page. It is handsomely issued, 
for sale by subscription, by W. J. Holland of 
Springfield. 

The December issue closes the sixteenth vol- 
ume of Lippincott’s Magazine. It opens with 
an illustrated article on ‘‘'Up the Thames,” the 
second of a series by Edward C, Bruce; ‘Sa- 
hara” is the suggestive ttle of another illus- 
trated article; Frances Anne Kemble addsher 
“Notes on the Characters of Queen Katharine 
and Cardinal Wolsey in Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII. ;” **The Comrades,” Sarah Winter 
concluded; Emma and 


by 
Kellogg, is Lazarus 
Sidney Lanier have poems; ‘* Medical Educa- 
tion in the United States,” by H.C. Wood, Jr., 
M.D., is an able article; ‘*Risks” is a charming 
and ingenious story by G. P. Lathrop; Sarah 
B. Wister’s “Ballads and Bards of the Uk- 
raine;” “The Atonement of Leam Dundas ;” 
“A Night of Adventures,” by Fitzedward Hall; 
‘*Miss Willard’s Two Rings,” by Sherweod Bon- 
ner, and Lucy H. Hooper's “Housekeeping in 
Paris,” are allreadable; ‘Our Monthly Gossip” 
and the ‘‘Literature of the Day” embraces the 
usual review.— Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 

Scribner, for December, gives of Bret Harte’s 
‘Gabriel Conroy” a second, liberal installment. 
Dr. Holland's ‘* Story of Sevenoaks” is con- 





Hero of the Commune,” are types of the gen- 


eral excellence of the whole. A singer who 
can give such verses has a name to live in liter- 


ature for long years.— Boston, Roberts Brothers. 


The Songs of Yesterday, by Benjamin F. 
Taylor, the author of ‘Old-Time Pictures,” 


“The World on Wheels;” ‘In Camp and | 
Field,” etc., is an elegant volume, for holiday | 


use, in which are placed some of the sweetest 
and best-known effusions of this worthy West- 


cluded, and there is a short Norwegian story by 
| H. H. Boyesen. 

| accompany a) description of a ‘‘‘lour of the 
Nile,” by C. S. Welles; ‘‘The Last of the Nar- 
whale,” a poem by Jolin Boyle O'Reilly; a 


About seventy illustrations 


study of Japanese art by Noah Brooks; ‘The 
Ancient Province of Tusayan,” by Maj. Powell; 
‘“‘Spanish Sketches,” with pictures from the Doré 
/ Series; and ‘** The Site of Soiomon's Temple 
Discovered.” The poetical contributions, be- 





ern poet. There are eighteen of these contri- 
butions, and thirty-one illustrations, and, with 
| the printing and binding, the whole forms an 
excellent encomium on the merits of Chicago 
literary and mechanical skill. Taylor is the 
| Whittier of the West. He sings of home-lite 
| with pathos and power. He has a winsome hu- 
mor, and his whole nature seems kindly and 
generous.—Chicago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

Another of the charming ‘‘Little Classics” 
edition of Hawthorne’s works 18 The Marile 
Fauna, which is presented in two parts. Haw- 
thorne’s star may be said to have culminated 
with the original publication of this work, some 
critics giving it the first place of ail his works. 
Whether this judgment be approved or not, it 
cannot be doubted it was welcomed with an in- 


attended the issue of any earlier volnme. 


sides Mr. O'Reilly's, are by Walter Mitchell, J. 
Soule Smith, Mrs. R. S. Greenough, John Trow- 
| bridge, R. R. Bowker and Elizabeth Akers Allen. 
There is an article ou ‘‘Our Domestic Service” 
by Gen. Francis A. Walker; and a brief paper 
by the late Amasa Walker, on ‘French and 
In the 
partments Dr. Holland discusses various topics. 


American Currencies.” editorial de- 


The notices of new books are fuller than usual. 
|New York, Scribner & Co.; received by A. 
Williams & Co. 

The Atlantic, for December, presents many 
attractive papers. Henry James, Jr., brings 
his story of **Roderick Hadson” to a close, and 
| W. D. Howells gives two more chapters of his 
inew novel, ‘Private Theatricals;” Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., contributes a second chap- 
iter on *‘Railroad Accidents,” and Mrs. Frances 





and further in the dis- terest, born of his prior labors, greater than | Anne Kemble continues her entertaining “Old 
It | 


Woman’s Gossip;” ‘‘H. H.” describes Colorado 


in only feathery faintness. The sky is flecked must always continue as a charming chapter of | scenery under the title of ‘A Symphony in Yel- 


with small, light clouds. 


Italian life and romance, and as such prove a 


| low and Red;” F. B. Sanborn narrates the clos- 


They had some sound talk at the late con- favorite volume so long as the land that gave it bing scenes at Haiper’s Ferry in “The Virginia 


gress of Episcopalians at Philadelphia. For 


being remains one of art and song. In this 


” 


|Campaign of John Brown;” H. H. Boyesen 


instance, Rev. Dr. Clement M. Butler, formerly pretty and fresh dress it has all the attractive- writes of ‘‘The Romantic School of Literature 
of Grace Church in this city, expressed the sen- | ness that ever surrounded it, and we hope it will | jp Germany ;” and Louise Stockton contributes 
sible view of enlightened Protestants on the | win many new and hearty admirers.—Boston, | g short story entitled “‘Kirby’s Coals of Fire.” 


school question. He said: ‘‘We should aban- 
‘don the irreverent farce and desecration of the 


| James R. Osgood & Co. 


Henry Hoyt, Boston, has issued Eeangelists John Boyle O'Reilly, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 


The Poetry of the number is by C. P. Cranch, 
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in St. Louis—supervisor, agent, collectors, dep- 

uty-collectors, gaugers, storekeepers, and who- 
ever else—should have proved dishonest—all 
bought up, all in a “‘ring”—is one of the great- 
est scandals that ever disgraced this govern- 
ment. We have done enough in this one in- 
stance to receive the contempt of all other na- 
tions, rotten though the civil service of some of 
them may be. We can fancy nothing that would 


THE MANNER OF THE VICE PRESIDENT’S 
DEATH. 





























office were announced, have shown the kindly 
sentiments entertained for him throughout the 
country which he has so long and faithfully 
served. His career illustrated in a remarkable 
manner the opportunities which are afforded to 
secure the highest rewards for honest, intelli- 
gent and weli-directed labor in the public ser- 
vice. Starting from the humblest station in 
life, he won his way by hard, unrelenting toil 
of hand and brain to the second political posi- 
tion in the nation. To the qualities on which 
his legitimate is founded all honor is 


on several of its important committees, presided 
over it in the absence of Geueral Banks, and 
made strong speeches on several questions of 
importance. In 1853 he was the coalition can- 
didate for governor, but was defeated. When 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise was 
broached, in 1854, he recognized as clearly as 
any one the meaning of the measure, and was 
more than ever persuaded that the North must 
in some way be united to contend succeasfully 
against the South. He went into the American 














Recent Literature contains 
reviews of Whittier’s ‘‘Mabel Martin,” Ruseell’s 
‘Library Notes,” Mark Twain's ‘Sketches, 
and other recent books; and those of Art and 
Music are well filled, the latter being devoted 
to Dr. Hans Von Biilow’s first concert in the 
United States. —Boston, H. O. Houghton & Co. 
The Edinburgh Review, for October, has “‘The 













Upon his return to the North he began a 
wien of study at the academy in Strafford, 
N. H., and at the close of the term he took the 
affirmative of an exhibition debate upon the 
question ‘‘Ought slavery to be abolished in the 
District of Columbia?” A quarter of a cen- 
tury afterwards it was his privilege to introduce 
into the United States Senate the bill to accom- 
plish that result which became a law. He pur- 
sued his studies further at Wolfborough, N. H., 
teaching a district school in the winter, and the 


or thereabout; showing a gain in twenty years 
of nearly 520,000, or a little less than 50 per 
cent. In the same time the town and city valu- 
ation has gone up from $720,000,000, where it 
stood (probably) in 1855, to $1,840,000,000 in 
1875, a nominal increase of more than 150 

cent. The savings bank deposits, which 

but $27,296,217 in 1855, are now more than 
eight times as much, and the valuation of cor- 





Henry Wilson. 
Bieta 
~ HIS LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES. 


The life and career of Henry Wilson is as 
grand an illustration of the value of the oppor- 
tunities of free institutions as any on record. 
He was born to poverty, hardship and obscurity. 
By the force of native talent and indomitable 
will he achieved a position amorg the highest 
in the land, and his fame is a part of the national 


The department of 


“If I could arrange for my own death,” said 
Vice-President Wilson to one of his attendants 
a few days ago, ‘I would die quietly in my home 
and have the privilege of saying good-bye to 
my friends, and be laid quietly away. But I 
have a premonition that I shall die suddenly; 
be snuffed out like a candle without an oppor- 
tunity to say good-bye to any one.” His words 
were prophetic. He expired Monday morning 
in his room at the capitol without an instant’s 
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The cost of pauperism is more 
than twice what was reported in 1855, but a 
great part of this increase is due to the change 
in the purchasing power of money—a circum- 
stance which shows itself also in the almost 
treble valuation of our taxables. Our taxes are 
at least six times what they were in 1855. 


he was, on account of his declared anti-slavery 
principles, chosen a delegate to an anti-slavery 
State convention, where he made a speech. 
While he was thus pursuing the desire of his life 
in acquiring an education, a citizen of his native 
town, to whom he had loaned his hard-earned 
money, failed, and he was again penniless. A 
friend in Wolfborough, however, offered to 
board him on credit while he continued his 
studies. He accepted the offer, but only for 


and was born in Farmington, N. ge) 2 rs 
Februa: 1812. The name given him 

seston Jeremiah Colbath. The Colbath 
family is supposed to have come originally from 
Argyleshire, in Scotland; but that branch of it 
which settled in New Hampshire in the eight- 
eenth century came from the north of Ireland. 
Mr. Wilson’s father was a poor day-laborer em- 
ployed in tending a saw-mill. The family were 
very poor, but he was sent to the village school 


that the complaint of undue 
land, urged by the Irish party, is an unjust one; 
“Recent Editions of Moliére,” an interesting 
sketch of Moliére and his works, founded upon 
facts and details brought to light within the 
past thirty years; ‘Forest Management” esti- 
mates the forest wealth of the world, details the 
enormous consumption of timber, the effect of 









Sunday evening, as usual, that he was slowly 
but steadily convalescing, and there was every 
reason to believe that he would be on his way 
North by Tuesday or Wednesday. It seems, 
however, that during the night some unfavor- 
able symptoms manifested themse!ves. During 
the previous week or so he had been quite rest- 
less in the evening up to eleven or twelve 
o’clock, but then he has fallen asleep and rested 
quietly until about eight in the morning. 


ably served and defended in the national coun- 
cils, should record your sense of the loss which 
this community, in common with the whole 
country, has sustained in his death. 

Samvuet C. Coss, Mayor. 
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made to nationalize the party by compromising 
the slavery question, Mr. Wilson abandoned it, 
and it is not too much to say ruined it. 

Early in 1855 Edward Everett resigned his 
seat in the Senate of the United States, and the 
legislature then in session elected Henry Wilson 
to be his successor. The vote in the House was 
234 to 130, and in the Senate 21to 19. He took 
his seat on the 10th of February, 1855, and from 
that date his record is one known to the whole 


gress, is honest and 
He says in his cire 
ment :— 

I fully justify the 
trom the Union. T 
in my opinion, a m« 
part of the Norther 
and a whimsically t 
is a great regret wit 


scorn than this exhibition of every sworn officer 
of the government in a great city the ally, if 
not the counsellor, of thieves. Shepherds were 
set to watch the sheep, and they became worse 
than the wolves. Dante was not far out of the 
way when in his Inferno he consigned dishonest 
officials to « vat of boiling pitch, into which 
when they emerged they were thrust back by 


























Then he returned 





the destruction of forests upon climate, and 
the disastrous consequences of the persistent 
neglect of those natural laws on which the 
science of forestry depends; ‘‘The Reresby 
Memoirs” afford glimpses of England during 
the reigns of the last two Stuarts; “Ewald's 
History of Israel” gives an outline of the views 
adopted by Ewald respecting the composition 
of the historical books of the Old Testament; 
the remaining articles are ‘‘Progress of the 
Kingdom of Italy,” «‘Lawson’s Travels in New 
Guinea,” ‘A Prussian Campaiga in Holland,” 
and ‘‘The Municipal Government of London,” 
in all of which will be found much profitable 
reading. —New York, the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Co. 

New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. kave re- 


at an early age, and learned ‘“‘to read, write and 
cipher” ig degree of skill. When he 
was eight years old Mrs. Eastman, wife of the 
Hon. Nehemiah Eastman, and sister of the Hon. 
Levi Woodbury, gave him some clothes and 
promised to give him a Testament when he had 
read it through. Being anxious to have a book 
of his own, he read it through in seven days and 
passed a creditable examination. This little 
volume Mr. Wilson diways kept, and asserted 
that the reading and the examination, with the 
encouragement given by the lady, constituted 
the starting-point of his intellectual life. In his 
youth he was made acquainted with privation. 
He said on one occasion: ‘*Want sat by my 
cradle. I know what it is to ask a mother for 
bread when she has none to give.” When re- 
plying in the Senate to Mr. Hammond of South 
Carolina, who had denounced northern laborers 
as mudsills, he said: ‘Poverty cagt her dark 
and chilling shadow over the home ff my child- 
hood, and Want was there sometinges an unbid- 


one term—his last at school. 
to Natick as destitute of money as when he first 
entered the town. He was made teacher of the 
Center district school, and at once resumed his 
connection with the debating-club. 

On finishing his school he paid his debts and 
had twelve dollars with which to begin the world 
again. On that capital he began manufactur- 
ing shoes for the Southern market. In this 
business he continued steadily, except when en- 
gaged in public duties, for ten years, taking ac- 
tive interest in all local affairs that tended tothe 
improvement of the town and its population. As 
a business man he is remembered as upright, 
fair and manly, winning the respect of his work- 
men and of all who transacted business with 
him; but he did not accumulate wealth. His 
mind did not adapt itself to the grooves of trade, 
but was continually occupied with the more 
congenial affairs of politics and public questions. 
While engaged in business in Natick he married 
Miss Harriet Melvina Howe of that town, a lady 


nation. 


In the 


Mr. Wilson was then forty-three years 
old, in perfect health, not highly educated in 
the methods of the schools, but having a native 
force and good sense disciplined by stern con- 
flict with difficulties, and equal to the honorable 
performance of the duties of the exalted station 
to which he had been raised. He had a full and 
correct knowledge of the political history of the 
nation, almost unrivalled sagacity to discover 
the drift of sentiment, unyielding reliance on 
justice and right as the prime forces in human 
affairs, and a courage which nothing could in- 
timidate. At once he gave the country to know 
that he had taken all his convictions with him 
to the Senate chamber, and that all other things 
were to him secondary to rescuing the nation 
from the rule of the slave-power. 
bates incident to the attempt to make slave 
States of Kansas and Nebraska, Senator Wilson 
took a prominent part, and his speeches always 
gave great satisfaction to the friends of freedom 


throughout the country. His speeches in reply 


de- 


At about half-past seven Sunday evening, 
present he would have a blister applied. Mr. 
the doctor. Mr. Wilson said he did not like to 
take the responsibility; upon Which Mr. Wood 
while troubling the doctor about it. 
immediately to ask anxiously for Boyden, an 
of confidence. 


return, exhibiting a positive longing for his pres- 
ence. Boyden arrived at about eight o'clock, 


he entered the room. 


your coming in varefully, at this time of night, 


while Mr. Wood was in charge of the Vice- 
President, Mr. Wilson complained of pain at 
the base of his brain, and said if the doctor were 


Wood replied that they could fix that without 


said he would send for the doctor; but Mr. Wil- 
aon again objected, saying it was not worth 
He began 


attendant in whom he placed a striking degree 
Boyden was then absent at 
supper, and Mr. Wilson inquired when he would 


and the Vice-President visibly brightened up as 
Boyden tiptoed softly to 
the bedside, and Mr. Wilson, looking up with a 
glad face, said to him jocosely: ‘‘The idea of 


Henry Wilson. 


death, which so long encompassed this deserv- 
ing son of the republic, closed in upon him, on 
Monday morning last, and no more will he be 
seen of men! [In his death the country has lost 
a wise counsellor, an honest man, and a con- 
sistent Christian. 
poverty in his earlier youth, he rose step-by- 
step to places of commanding influence, and, 
ere his departure, had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing his name mentioned for the highest in the 
giftof the people. Inthis preferment, so rapid, 
so deserving, so weH-won, he never lost sight 
of his early beginnings, but was ever a lover of 
popular institutions, the friend of the humble, 
the adviser of the toilers, and « noble specimen 


The mists of the valley of the shadow of 


Knowing the bitterness of 


perpetual torment. 


same source. 


ensue. 


grinning demons, armed with pitchforks, for 
The history of the St. 
Louis frauds stamps our official rascals as scoun- 
drels of an exceptional breed. They deserve 
the most condign punishment, and it is a satis- 
faction to all honest men that two of them have 
secured it, and that the chances are good for a 
larger accession to the penitentiary from the 


We trust these prosecutions will be followed 
up vigorously by Secretary Bristow; and that in 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and wherever else these 
St. Louis practices have obtained, equal and 
speedy punishment of the official scamps will 





MINOR MATTERS. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

: Anti-Slavery Anniversaries. 

Evitor ComMonweattu :—Edmund Quincy 
once said the ‘Abolitionists had a good many 
‘All-Saints days’ to observe.” We have just 
passed the fortieth anniversary of the Boston pro- 
slavery mob, and the thirty-eight anniversary of 
the death of Rev. E. P. Lovejoy. 
the anti-slavery question, we hope the represent- 
atives of the press will erect a monument to his 
memory as one who died in defense of the free- 
dom of the press, acting at the time under 
the authority of the government of the city of 
Alton. It matters but little whether the ques- 
tion was the right to discuss the subject of slav- 
ery, the platform of a political party, or the 
corruption of a political ring; he was contend- 
ing for a great principle and right, and died in 
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in a request, which has been printed in full in 
the papers, for Mayor Cobb to allow his name 
to be used as a candidate for reélection. ‘The 
pressure is so great that he reluctantly accepts 
the nomination. The Ward and Vity Commit- 
tee of the Republican party met on Monday 
night for organization, and after a close contest 


November, 1846, his only son, Henry Hamilton 
Wilson, was born. 

Mr. Wilson was a candidate for political of- 
fice for the first time in 1839, when his friends 
in Natick, who were advocating what was known 
as the ‘‘Fifteen-gallon law,” made him a candi- 
date for the General Court, on account of his 
well-known temperance principles. He lacked 


left the home of my boyhood and went to earn 
my bread by daily labor.” 

It was in the summer of 1822 that he was 
bound by indenture to a hard-working New- 
Hampshire farmer to serve him on the farm 
until twenty-one years of age. He was to have 
food and clothes, one month's schooling in the 
winter, and, on the expiration of his term of 


tact prior to the late war he was ever deferen- 
tial, though often differing with them as to poli- 
cies, regarding them all as servants of the re- 
public, though striving in diverse ways for the 
common weal; and after the great civil contest 
he was foremost in welcoming all to the honors 


And some of the abolitionists wish to remember 
the eighth of December. It will be thirty- 
eight years that day since Wendell Phillips de- 
livered his first anti-slavery speech. It was in 
Faneuil Hall, in answer to a speech of Attorney- 
General Austin, who said that Lovejoy was 


half. 

At this time (9.30 o'clock) Boyden retired, 
leaving Wood in charge of the patient, who al- 
most immediately fell asleep, and remained so 
for half an hour, when he awoke and called for 
water. Wood gave him a tumbler full, which 
the Vice-President drank eagerly. This was 
an unusual occurrence, since Mr. Wilson rarely 


: S. Phelps; ‘Soft shades of evening,” words 
and music by F. B. Morse; ‘My gentle Fisher- 
maiden,” by J. B. Grant, words from Heine ; 
and “Brown Eyes has that little Maiden,” by 
George L. Osgood, words by Laurius, arrange- 
ment for low voice; and the following music for 


with the most renowed debaters in that body. 
After the assault on his colleague by Brooks of 
South Carolina, Mr. Wilson bravely denounced 
the act in the Senate as ‘‘brutal, murderous and 
cowardly,” for which words he was challenged 
by Mr. Brooks. In his reply to the challenge 
he reiterated the words without qualification, 
and while declining to engage in a duel declared 


sessed of keen perce 
well-balanced judici 
concise and lucid st 
ment, he was one of q 


floor, and these quali 


























able integrity, gave h 
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was made in the Methodist meeting-house in 
Natick in reply to Amasa Walker, who was 
then supporting the national administration. 
He made more than sixty speeches in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of eastern Massachusetts, 
and was everywhere popular. His appearance 
at this time is thus described: ‘‘A young man of 


books was a passion, and the same lady who had 
given him the Teetament fostered his longing 
and supplied him with volumes from her hus- 
band’s library. Judge Whitehouse, a citizen of 
Farmington, noticing the boy’s intelligence, also 
supplied him with books and gave him counsel 


zation mean to make another nomination, though 
Mr. Cobb is a Democrat, but not of the spoliat- 
ing kind. Indeed, some of its members boldly 
say they intend to have a chance at the expendi- 
tures next year—they have gone without long 


Of the‘assessed valu 
Massachusetts (31,54 
more than two-fifths 


Wood. On taking the first glass he had quite a 
conversation with Mr. Wood, speaking of his 
desire to get to New York to try a certain elec- 
trical treatment recommended to him by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. He also dwelt somewhat 
upon his friendship for F. M. Crossman, of 


several years following, during Mr. Sumner's 
disability and enforced absence from the Senate, 
Mr. Wilson alone upheld the honor and prestige 
of Massachusetts in that body, and in a manner 
abounding in credit to himself and advantage to 
the State. 


anti-slavery movement of this country will 
come, however, the grandest testimonials which 
history will lay upon his memory. From 1835 
to 1865 he was formost in every effort to relieve 
our country of the stigma and iniquity of human 


of North Elba sweeping around him, stood by 
the remains and open grave of John Brown and 
delivered a funeral address. Next in order is 
emancipation-day, the first of January. We 
hope that day will be celebrated in future time 


Mrs. E. A. P. Duer. 

The Folio, for December, has a pleasant mis- 
cellany, a good lithographic portrait of Tietiens, 
and is strong in sheet music—of which latter is 
“The Blue and Gray,” by C. A. White, three 


savings bank deposits 
would be sife to say 
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of Fremont and Dayton. Upon the meeting of 
Congress he delivered a powerful speech vindi- 
cating the party that supported Mr. Fremont 
from the charge of sectionalism preferred by 
President Buchanan. This speech had an im- 
mense circulation all over the North. By this 
time he had become thoroughly familiar with 
the duties of his position, and in all the busi- 
ness of the Senate took a forward and influen- 


man, he had read several hundred volumes of 
biography, philosophy and general literature, 
ineluding the leading works of British and Amer- 
ican statesmen and historians, the tales of Irving, 
Cooper and Scott, and all the then published num- 
bers of the North American Review. What is 
more, his mind grasped and held what he read. 
His six sheep and yoke of oxen he sold for 
eighty-fuur dollars cash. Up to that time he had 


what nine-tenths of our citizens want. So far 
as in him lies he has studied and practised econ- 
omy, and he is in favor of so organizing the city 
departments that it shall be still further pro- 
moted. Can anything be more desirable to the 
average tax-payer? §We infer not, unless he 
wishes to get his outlays back by a process in 


searching voice and sparkling eyes. He usually 
bent over the desk in speaking, as if to come as 
closely in contact with his audience as he could. 
He defended his position by very frequent ap- 
peals to facts, and he had a winning way of pre- 
senting them.” On the same day that General 
Harrison was elected President he was elected 
a member of the General Court from Natick, 
and had fairly entered upon that public career 


said he felt badiy ‘‘here,” laying his hands on ulation of the city 
the region of the stomach. After a rather brief 
nap he woke at midnight, rose from the bed and 
walked to the table in the center of the room. 
He took his spectacles off the table, put them 
on, looked over some visiting-cards lying on the 
table and examineda letter or two. Then open- 
ing a private drawer he took from it a little vol- 


party, that had this purpose for its paramount 
object. In his connection with the Whig, Free- 
Soil, American and Republican parties, in turn, 
he made this profession true, and in all he gave 
the noblest evidence of a life consecrated to this 
high ideal. The long years of his toil in this 
direction were faithful ones in every particular. 


But it is too soon yet; for church and state 
have hardly done erecting statues and monu- 
ments to, the memory of the advocates and de- 
fenders of negro-slavery. 
Neponset, Nov. 25, 1875. 


T. P. Ryder, seven pages; ‘First Kiss,” waltz, 
by Geo. Thorne, three pages ; and ‘Unto thee, O 
Lord, do I liftup my soul,” by E. H. Bailey, two 
pages; anda “Christmas Carol,” by C. A. White, 
two pages.—Boston, White, Smith & Co. 

With the December number, Harper's Mag- 
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BRIEF NOTES. 
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man. In the book, which has been his con- out of the Whig national convention of 1848 that prudent and upright men favor him. He The subscriptions in England for the proposed countries: ‘The.cita 


proclaimed that cotton was king, and branded 
the laboring men of the North as mudsills. No 
one was better qualified by his early experiences 


are Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s de- 
scription of the old manors near Charleston, 


the nation. 


By the advice of friends who had taken an 
His first legislative speech was in opposition 


interest in him, and with his parents’ consent, Byron memorial have reached the sum of $10,- 


0OU. 


has shown a thorough adaptation to the needs for the support and rel 


of the position. 


stant companion during his sickness, he read a 


few lines, glanced a moment at a newspaper because Zachary Taylor was nominated for the 


and insane, almost $3 


South Carolina, ‘‘with their legends and history, 
now almost forgotten, of colonial times and of 
the Revolution,” with illustrations that have 
never hitherto been engraved; James Parton’s 
“Caricature in the United States,” from Benja- 
min Franklin to Thomas Nast, with rare and 


curious illustrations; a finely-written and beau- | «7 y now what it is to travel weary miles, and arty was defeated that year throughout the | are hereby tendered to the Hon. Henry Wilson | Wilson stepped to,the fire-place, and, as he | acts we span his torty years of abiding interes : Rae ces : ae 2 we re 
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superbly-decorated state apartments and roman- 
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ress of the exact sciences for the ‘ First 
Century” series; the conclusion of James T. 
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thorne’s ‘“‘Garth”; a narrative of the events of 
the reign of ‘‘Bloody Mary,” by A. H. Guern- 
sey; a pleasant chat on ‘‘The Art of Dining ;” 
short stories by James Payn, Virginia W. John- 
son and Mary Beach; poems by R. H. Stod- 
dard, John Swinton, Paul H. Hayne and A. F.; 
and the five Editorial Departments, with their 
summaries of social, literary, scientific and fa- 
cetious novelties. —Received by Williame & Co. 


The Galazy, for December counts among its 
contributors William Winter, Albert Rhodes, 
Henry James, Jr., Richard Grant White, Justin 
McCarthy, Mrs. Sherwood, and other shining 
lights. It contains the opening chapters -of 
“Reuben Dale,” by Miss Annie T. Howells, 
sister of W. D. Howells, which is a bright, 
fresh, healthy picture of American life; the 
sketch of Walter Savage Landor, by Dr. Guern- 
sey, is an interesting narrative of the travels, 
experiences and freaks of that gifted and capri- 
cious man; George Cary Eggleston contrib- 
utes a sketch of plantation lite and character; 
the author of ‘‘Words and their Uses” has con- 
trived for the title of his article a word which 
signifies “‘An Egotistical Dissertation Concern- 
jng Dogs’ Tails"—it is a spirited reply to the nu- 
serous newspaper “guffaws” which greeted Mr. 
White's slip of the pen in regard to the number of 
gills in a pint; Albert Rhodes has a paper on that 
subject of universal interest, ‘‘The Marriage 
Question ;” a sketch of the great French nov- 
elist, Honore de Balzac, by H. James, Jr. ; Cap- 
tain Codman’s narrative of travels in Utah is 
continued; there is a very ever tale of love 
and treachery, and jewel robbery, and masculine 
devotion, connected with trave! in Italy, anda 
studio in Venice; there is also a very good 
supply of poetry, from William Winter, Paul 
Hayne, and others. Scientific miscellany, cur- 
rent book-reviews, and gossip on social and lit- 
erary subjects, complete the number. — New 
York, Sheldon & Co.; received by A. Williams 
& Co. 

Literary Table-Talk. 

The ‘Note-Books,” American, French, Eng- 
lish and Ltalian, which many esteem as best 
exhibiting Hawthorne's genius and character, 
will be published in the series now going through 
Osgood’s press. This shows that there was a 
demand for a popular edition of Hawthorne 
which some have doubted. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have lately made some 
changes in their lower wareroom, which fits it 
nicely for the retail trade of their books which 
they expect this holiday season. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find more suitable or ele- 
gant books for gifts than are now spread on the 


counters of the beautiful store corner of Frank- | 


lin and Federal streets. 

Mr. G. P. Lathrop will, it is said, prepare a 
sketch of Hawthorne's life to accompany the 
“Little Classics” edition of his works. iis 
{Lathrop’s) little book of poems called “Rose 
aad Rooftree,” just issued by Osgood, has this 
association with Hawthorne, that the ‘‘Rose” to 
whom the love-poems were written is the nov- 
elist’s youngest child, now married to the poet 
who thus celebrates her. 

Look where we may for holiday presents, 
nothing more attractive or beautiful can be 
found than Whittier’s ““Mabel Martin,” at Os- 
good & Co.'s; Jean Ingelow's “Shepard Lady 
and Other Poems,” at Roberts Brothers; Vir- 
ginia Johnson's ‘‘Catskill Fairies,” from Apple- 
ton & Co.'s; or Benj. F. Taylor's ‘Songs of 
Yesterday,” from S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
They can all be found at the booksellers’. 

The Utica Odserrer mentions as a fact that 
Edgar Allan Poe was the grandson of Benedict 
Arnold. His mother, who was known before 
her marriage as Elizabeth Arnold, an English 
actress, was the natural dewghter of the traitor. 
This statement rests on the concurrent testi- 
mony of a number of old actors who knew 
Elizabeth Arnold well. Poe himself alluded to 
the matter occasionally in the company of those 
who knew this chapter in his famiiy history. 

Mr. Wilson's last book, ‘The History of the 
Rise and Fall of the Slave Power,” has, of 
course, not beea finished. Two volumes were 
peblished last summer, and sixteen chapters of 
the third volume were known to be ready. 
Probably no more has been writtea. Mr. Wil- 
soa had, within a week, asked one of the Wasb- 
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these chapters when he learned that the Vice 
President was dead! 


he obtained permission from the Legislature to 
change his name from Jeremiah Colbath to 
Henry Wilson. [He hired out in the neighbor- 
hood for several months, but employment was 
difficult to get and poorly rewarded. In Febru- 
ary, 1872, he made a speech at Great Falls, 
New Hampshire, in which he gave this account 
of some of the experiences of those days :— 


lage from my native town, and went through 


to Salmon Falls, I went to Dover, I went to 
Newmarket, and tried to get work, without 
success; and I returned home weary but not 


lot that toiling men have to endure in this 
world; and every pulsation of my heart, every 
conviction of my judgment, puts me on the side 
of the toiling men of my country—aye, of ali 
countries. Iam glad the working-men of Eu- 
rope are getting discontented and want better 
wages. I thank God that a man in the United 
States to-day can earn from three to four dol- 
lars in ten hours’ wonk easier than he could 
forty years ago earn one dollar working from 
twelve to fifteen hours. The first month I 
worked after I was twenty-one years of age I 
went into the woods, drove team, cut mill-logs, 
rose in the morning before daylight, and worked 
hard until after dark at night; and I received 
for it the magnificent sum of six dollars! Oh, 
when I got the money those dollars looked as 
large to me as the moon looks to-night!” 

It was in December, 1833, that Mr. Wilson 
left New Hampshire for Natick, walking all the 
way, and visiting Boston on the route. He had 
heard of the high wages to be earned making 
shoes, an industry that bad just been started in 
a small way at Natick, and upon arrival in that 
town he hired himself to Mr. William P. Legro, 
who agreed for the consideration of five months’ 
labor to teach him to make shoes. With knife, 
hammer and lap-stone he began to work in a 
rocm with several experienced workmen, and 
quickly discovered that he had agreed to giye 
quite too much for the assistance he would need, 
and obtained a release from the bargain by pay- 
ing fifteen dollars. At the end of seven weeks 
he began working for himself, with the purpose 
of earning money to attend school. 1n those 
days each workman made the whole shoe. 
Young Wilson quickly became the most expert 
and rapid workman in town. He used to work 
sixteen hours a day, and one of his associates 
reports that not unfrequently he would work 
two days and a night without sleeping. He 
once uadertook to make fifty pairs of shoes 
without ‘sleep; but succeeded in completing 
only forty-seven paigs before sleep overcame 
him. 

On the 19th April, 1835, he went to Lexing- 
ton to hear Edward Everett deliver his cele- 
brated oration on that battle, and he walked to 
Boston to hear Mr. Webster on the occasion of 
the presentation of the vase ia the Qdeon. The 
aspiration to be an orator, able to instruct, per- 
suade and smyy large audiences, was then strong 
in his breast. In the winter of 1835 “The 
Natick Debating Society” was organized, and 
Mr. Wilson was one of the original thirteen 
members. From the beginning he was active 
and earnest; his wide reading, made instantly 
available by his serviceable memory, his strong 
convictions, gnd his native force of character, 
made him conspicuous whenever he took part 
in a debate. Most of the members of that 
club haye become distinguished jn their chosen 
paths of life, and Henry Wilson the most dis- 
tinguished of ail, 

Notwithstanding hjs seyere toil at hig trade 
he etill kept up the practice of reading. There 
| were no extensive private livraries in the vil- 
lage to which he had aecess. There was, how- 
ever, a town library of about two hundred vol- 
umes, little used, in charge of Deacon William 
Coolidge. That he might have the use of this 
{he persuaded the family to receive him as a 
| boarder, and found with them a pleasant home. 
Deacon Coolidge and his wife, and the pastor of 
the village chyrch, the Rev. E. D. Moore, were 
his faithful and encoyraging friends. The en- 
ergy of his pursuit of his p'ans impaired his 
health. It became necessaty for im to quit 
work for a time, and he determined to m a 
journey to the pafion’s capital, that he might 
see the great mea whose fame filled him with 
unrest. He had already sayed geyeral hundred 
dollars, with which he boped rq gbtajn an edu- 
cation that would enable him to enter on the 
practice of the law. He visited Washington in 
the spring of 1836. How he was affected by 
| what he saw and heard at that time was partly 
told by himself in a speech delivered in Phila- 
delphia in 1863 :— 

“T saw slavery beneath the shadow of the 
fag tua wayed over the capitol. I saw the 
slaye-pen, and mea, women and children herded 
for the markets of the far South: and at the ta- 
ble at which sat Senator Morris of Qhio, then the 
only avowed champion of freedom in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, I expressed my ab- 
horrence of slavery ¢cg the slave-traffic in the 
capital of the democratic ang Christian repub- 
lic. I was promptly told that Senator Morris 
might be proteeted in speaking against slayery 
in the Senate, byt that { would not be protected 
in uttering such sentiments. j left the capital 
of my country with the unaiterale pesolution 
to give all that I had, and all that J hoped to 
have, of power to the cause of emancipation in 
; Smerica; and] have tried to make that resolu- 
ition @ Jiving faitii from that day to this. My 
| political associates from that hour to the pres- 
ent have always been guid d by ™v Opposition 
to slavery in every form, and they alway’ will 
be so guided. In twenty years of political life 
I may have committed errors of judgment; 

I have ever striven 
the words of Wakiaw Leggett, ‘in inefaceable 
searing the avolition record.’ Standing here 
men ' can an in a . rte oe ho 

’ Vv, in all the Sincerity of conyic- 








highest stations of honor in the gift of his coun- 


the Frée-scil party against the 
was the ejection of Charles Sumner to the United 


Sumner wrote to Mr, Wilsga, saying, ‘To your 
ability, enersy, determination and fidelity, qur 
cause owes it 
woe you must take the responsibility of having 
placed me in the Senate of the United States.” 


Buti. Seen cert i i 2 
‘to write “my Haine,” eo Q ine Sree vil party at Pittsburg in 1852, and 
MAK yy, .'- 
national committee. , 
Congress froi the eighth Gistrict of tig State. 
and failed of an election by leés than a' Huid¥ed 


to a bill to exempt laborers’ wages from attach- 
ment in certain cases. He said such a law was 
a protection to dishonesty, and would impair the 
credit of working-men. He advocated the re- 
peal of the law forbidding the intermarriage of 
blacks and whites, which was cailed the last of 
the Massachusetts slave code. In 1842 he was 
a candidate for the State Senate, but the Whig 


clined to stand for the Senate, but was elected 


tation on a sure basis. He rendered excellent 
service in promoting the efficiency of the State 
militia, of which he was an active and honored 


stoutly supported the right of negroes to seats 
in Failroad cars trom which they had in several 
cases been ejected, and the right of negro chil- 
dren to attend the public schvols, from which 
prejudice excluded them. Only thirty years 
ago Massachasetts was settling for herself the 
same questions of civil rights which have in late 
years been so much debated in Congress and the 
South, 

When the annexation of Texas became a na- 
tional question Mr. Wilson was among the fore- 
most in organizing the sentiment of Massachu- 
setts to oppose it. He spoke against it in the 
State Senate, and he drew up the call for the 
State convention held in Faneuil [Lall 29th Jan- 
uary, 1845, to protest against it. He also spoke 
at Waltham on the anniversary of West India 
emancipation, and was active in getting up the 
convention at Concord on the 22d September of 
the same year, which reassembled at Cambridge 
a month later. He and John G. Whittier were 
chosen to carry to Washington the remonstrance 
signed by 65,000 citizens of Massachusetts, that 
was presented to the House of Representatives 
by John Quincy Adams. 

In 1846, when a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts, he introduced a 
resolution declaring ‘‘the unalterable hostility 
of Massachusetts to the further extension and 
longer existence of slavery in America, and her 
fixed determination to use all constitutional and 
legal means for its extinction.” He supported 
this resolution in a remarkably able and cour- 
ageous speech, in which he declared his purpose 
to act with men of any party or sect in the ac- 
complishment of this aim. This speech, which 
is fully reported in the life of Mr. Wilson by 
Thomas Russell and Elias Nason, clearly indi- 
cates the sagacity of his political views and the 
boldness of his resolution in following duty. 
After the death of John Quincy Adams, in 
1848, Mr. Wilson was a candidate before the 
Whig convention held at Dedham for the va- 
cancy. The other candidates were William 
Jackson and Horace Mann. After the third 
ballot Mr. Wilson withdrew his name in favor 
of Mr. Mann, who received the nomination. 
Mr. Wilson, by an almost unanimous vote, was 
then chosen a delegate to the Whig National 
Convention to be hele in Philadelphia in June 
following. Mr. Wilson supported Mr. Web- 
ster’s candidacy in this convention, but not with- 
out misgivings concerning that stateman’s faithe 
fulness to anti-slavery ideas. He had declared 
publicly and privately that he would not support 
the nomination of General Taylor unpledged to 
the Wilmot Proviso. When General Taylor's 
nomination was accomplished Mr. Wilson and 
Charles Allen denounced its action, withdrew 
from the hall, and in consultation with others 
appointed the committee that called the Buffalo 
convention, at which Van Buren and Adams 
were nominated as the candidates of the Free- 
Soil party tor President and Vice-President. 
From that time Mr. Wilson ceased to be known 
as a Whig. Returning from Buffalo he and his 
friends were the leading spirits of a great and 
enthusiastic State convention iv Worcester, at 
which the Free-soil party of Massachusetts was 
organized. Mr. Wilson now entered with all 
his energy upon the great work of organizing 
the anti-slavery sentiment of thea Northern peo- 
ple into a party which should effectively oppose 
the schemes of Southern statesmen and their 
Northern allies. For this purpose he purchased 
the Boston Republican in the autumn of 1848. 
It was published as a daily paper for one year 
and as a weekly for a year or two longer. He 
wrote much and ably for this journal, and it ac- 
complished a good work, although not pecuni- 
arily successful. In 1849 ‘he was chairman of 
the Free-soil State committee. Jn 1850 he was 
again a member of the lower house of the State 
Legislature. After Mr. Webster's 7th of March 
speech, Mr. Wilson declared that the people 
would repudiate it and those who indorsed it, and 
set to work with his usual energy to make his 
prediction true. He was mainly instrumental in 
forming the famous coalition which overthrew 
the Whig party in Massachusetts. During that 
campaign he performed herculean labors and 
was abused without stint, but he never winced 
or boited until his object was fully attained. 

In 1850 the coalition elected Mr. Wilson to 
the Stave Senate, and he was closen president 
of the body. He took a leading part in secur- 
ing the pissagé of the act for a constitutional 
convention, in carrying the homestead exemp- 
tion bill and in supporting the bill for the reér- 
ganigation of the board of overseers of Harvard 
College. ije gis9 mage a vigorous defence of 
cks of the 
Whigs. But the great work of that Legislature 
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severest test. 


none.” 


and present position properly to answer such 
taunts, and Mr. Wilson acquitted himself nobly. 
In 1860 Massachusetts testified her appreciation 
of his signal services by the adoption by the 
Legislature of the following joint resolution :— 

‘‘Resolved, That the thanks of this Legisla- 
ture, acting as the agents of the people, be and 


acting as a Senator and a citizen of the Old Bay 


from State to State discussing always before im- 
mense audiences the one main issue of the elec- 
tion, and his gratification at the election of Mr. 


pose of the defeated South was evident. 
through that threatening winter Mr. Wilson 
bore himself with a dignity, bravery and noble- 
ness worthy the State whose representative he 
His clear and forcible speeches exposing 
the perils of such compromises as that proposed 
by Senator Crittenden did much to stay the 
North in firm determination not to yield the 
When at length the South- 
ern Senators withdrew from the national coun- 
cils, leaving the Republicans in a majority, and 
devolving upon them a full share of the great 
responsibility of safely conducting the nation 
through the war that followed, Senator Wilson’s 
eapatity to serve the country was put to the 
He was appointed chairman of 
the committee on military affairs, and he de- 
voted to the immense labors of the position the 
same vast and untiring industry which, as « 
young man, he had given to manual labors. 
Measures of the greatest importance, relating 
to the raising and equipment of vast armies, 
were reported from his committee with surpris- 
ing rapidity, and almost all were passed nearly 
in the form reported. At the cldge of the short 
session of Congress in the sunimer of 1861, 
Gen. Scott said: ‘‘Senator Wilson has done 
more work in this short session than all the 
chairmen of the military committees have done 
for the last twenty vears.” 
Mr. Wilson enlisted more than 2300 men in 
Massachusetts in the space of forty days, and 
commanded the twenty-second regiment until 
the session of the Senate began, 
It would take far too much space to attempt 
to enumerate the war measures with which Mr. 
Wilson’s name is closely and forever associated. 
Probably he introduced in Congress more bills 
that became laws than any other man who ever 
sat in either house. 
all of a military character, but many of them 
related to other needs and interests of the na- 


These measures were 


His capacity for legislative husiness 


peared to be withvut limit, nor did he fail to do 
his part in all other service which the Union 
people demanded of him. He spoke frequently 
to popular audiences, and always with great 
effect. 
seemed to be endowed with superhuman strength. 
But this part of his public life is well known to 
most of his countrymen, and is ineffaceably en- 
graved oy the tablets of the national annals. 
When peace game the labors of reconstruc- 
tion still required of him to put forth all his 
energy. No man was ever in public affairs who 
united more firmness in allegiance to his con- 
victions with legs vindictiveness toward oppon- 
This soon became known to the Southern 
people, and the leading men who came from the 
South to Washington, to consult as to what they 
could do and what they might expect, learned to 
trust him as a frank, honest and wise counsellor, 
one who wished them well, and whose character 
and conduct exemplified the words of Lincoln, 
‘With charity towards all and malice towards 
Of course he resisted the narrow and 
mischievous ‘‘policy” of President Johnson, and 
among the most efficient ingjryments ia 
bringing it tq naught, 
Of his course in the Senate during President 
Grant's administration there is still iess to speak. 
He no less than Senator Sumner perceived the 
misfortune of some measures to which the Presi- 
dent gave countenance; but, while in many re- 
spects sympathizing with the motives which led 
Mr. Sumner and others to array themselves in 
open hostility to the adminstration, he did not 
assent to the wisdom of their course, and saw 
no better way to serve the country than in the 
party which had saved it. 

i nomination for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent by the Bhiladelphia convention in 1872 was 
a sujtable recognition of hig great and eelf-sac- 
rificing services to the party and the country. 
Political friends and foes felt an assurance that 
Henry Wilson was a wise and patriotic states- 
man, whom no temptation could seduce and no 
threat drive from the path of duty. 
long enjoyed the honors and comparative rest of 
this position before he was signiticantly warned 
that the wonderful resources of vigor which had 
so far sustained him were nearly exhausted. 
Still he could not cease. 
sity of his temperament and the habit of his 
The warnings of physicians and the eare 
ot friends were alike unavailing to persuade him 
to live leisurely. At fast the strong man is van- 
quished by death wh is stronger than the might- 
iest, and the nation mourns the loss of another 
of the heroic men whose names are indissolubly 
associated with the glories of the republic's era 
of regeneration. 
A few years ago Senator Wilson made a sum- 
met tripto Eutope. ‘This was almost the only 
vacation he had taken since his first trip to 
Washington. A shart time previous he had 
byried his wife to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached, and hia only son, who had been an offi- 
cer in the regular army, was also dead. Bereft 
of the consolation of a home and family, he de- 
voted the time not occupied in public duties to 
the compilation of his history of the arti-sla- 
very movement, one volume of which was pub- 
lished a year or two ago. 
we believe. in a forward state for publication. 
he asc compiled a work on the military legis- 
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clipping containing an editorial on his misfor- 
tune, and then put it into the book as a mark, on 
the page containing a poem entitled ‘‘The Chris- 
tian and his Echo,” beginning :— 
“True faith producing love to God and man, 
Say, echo, is not this the gospel plan?” 
Putting the book again into the drawer Mr. 


anybody’s heart, and if he would just listen at 


his chest to see how his heart beat. Wood lis- 


for another glass of water, and then returned to 
bed, remarking as he did so that he did not feel 


bed restlessly, and Boyden began to manipulate 
his body in the region of the stomach. This 
treatment gave great relief, Mr. Wilson ex- 
claiming: ‘Oh, that is so soothing!” Boyden 
continued it about half an hour, during which 
the patient fell into a sound sleep. 
Almost precisely at seven o’clock, an hour 
earlier than usual, he woke, looking very bright, 
and said to Boyden, ‘‘When you rubbed me last 
night F was suffering considerable pain, but you 
drove it all away, adding, with a smile, ‘‘Ain’t I 
a bright-looking boy!this morning! I have had 
the best night’s rest since I have been sick, and 
I feel the best now since I was taken.” ‘‘Yes, 
you are looking nicely, Mr. Wilson,” said Boy- 
den, ‘‘and I am glad of it, for you are going to 
ride out to-day.” Just then Wood entered the 
room to relieve Boyden. He noticed that the 
Vice-President was unusually bright, and said, 
heartily, ‘‘ Good-morning!” ‘* Good-morning! 
how are you this morning?” responded Mr. Wil- 
son, cheerily. Wood then took Boyden aside 
and consulted with him as to the propriety of 
acquainting the Vice-President with the death 
of Senator Ferry. The improyement in Mr. 
Wilson's condition, and the certainty that he 
would hear the news in same way, determined 
them to break it to him at once, and Wood said 
to him, ‘‘The papers this morning report that 
Senator Ferry is dead.” Mr. Wilson betrayed 
no excitement, merely saying that Mr. Bying- 
tan told him a few days ago that Mr, Ferry was 
very sick. ewe very feelingly, however, of 
the Senator, and expressed a high regard for 
him. ‘Poor Ferry!” said he; ‘the was a good 
man and aChristian. I have sat in the Sen- 
ate,” he went on, ‘‘with eighty-three men who 
are now dead. What arecord! No other man 
living can say the same, unless it be Hamlin, 
and I am not sure about him.” Boyden had 
left the room and Wood was preparing to wash 
Mr. Wilson, when he called out to Wood, ‘*I 
guess I'll take my bitter-water now”—a draught 
which has been administered every morning 
during his illness. Wood poured the water 
from the bottle and handed it to the Vice-Presi- 
dent, who, raising his body and resting it on his 
elbow, drained the glass. As Wood turned to 
put the empty tumbler on a table near the head 
of the bed, Mr. Wilsan sank back on the pil- 
lows, turned partially on his left side, facing 
away from Wood, and began to breathe ster- 
torously, both exhaling and inhaling. Wood 
passed quickly around to the side of the bed 
faced by Mr. Wilson, seized both his hands and 
felt for the pulse; but even then the breathing 
had ceased, the heart was still, and the body 
was motionless. Stepping to the door, Wood 
instantly dispatched messengers for Drs. Bax- 
ter and Ford, Captain Boyden and Sergeant-at- 
Arms French; and within a few minutes the 
sad tidings were flying over the whole country. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BY PRESIRENT GRANT. 
Executive Mansion, 
Wasuinoton, Nov. 22, 1875. 
It is with profound sorrow that the President 
has to announce to the people of the United 
States the death of the Vice-President, Henry 
Wilson, who died in the capitol of the nation 
this morning. The eminent station of the de- 
ceased, his high character, his long career in 
the service of his State and of the Union, his 
devotion to the cause of freedom, and the abil- 
ity which he brought to the discharge of every 
duty, stand conspicuous, and are indelibly im- 
pressed on the hearts and affections of the 
American peaple. fn testimany of respect for 
this distinguished citizen and faithful public ser- 
vant the various departments of the government 
will be closed on the day of the funeral, and the 
executive mansion and all the executive cepart- 
ments in Washington will be draped with badges 
of mourning for thirty days. The Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy will issue 
orders that appropriate military and naval hon- 
ors be rendered to the memory of one whose 
virtues and services will long be borne in recal- 
lection by a grateful nation. U.S, GRawr. 
By the President, : 
Hamittoy bisn, Secretary of State. 
BY GOVERNOR GASTON. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, Nov. 22, 1875. } 
It becomes my most painful duty to announce 
to the people of this Commonwealth the death 
of Vice-President Wilson, which occurred at 
the ‘capitol gt Washington this morning at 
twenty minutes past seven o'clock. The loss 
of this pure and distinguished statesman and 
honest man will be the cause of great mourning 
throughout the country, and especially in the 
State in which he resided, where he was best 

known and therefore most highly honored. 

Wittiam Gaston. 
[BY MAYOR COBB. 
Executive DEPARTMENT, } 
Boston, November 22, 1875. 

To the Honorable the City Council :—Gentle- 
men:—The mayor has the painful duty to offi- 
cially communicate to the city council the sad 
intelligence of the death of Henry Wilson, Vice- 


feeling of relief manifested when Lis speedy re- 


f sit. Louis might not be so unbiased, or so unin- 


Presidency on other than the Wilmot proviso 
platform; and it was no less defiance and honor 
when he told the leaders of the American party 
in this State in 1856 that if they were recreant 
to the anti-slavery sentiment he would break 
their organization into pieces. In these two 


of the nineteenth century in America! How 


the depths and degradation of crushing poverty 
and sour-sweated toil! 


ances who felt the freest liberty te address him 
on the street and that he would listen to their 
most commonplace suggestion. He was em- 
phatically a man of the people, kindly regarded 
by political foes, as by his own dear personal 
and political friends. . He had many severe, un- 
kind and unjust things said of him, especially 
in later years, and not always so by those of the 
opposition party whom we expect to say them; 
but he seldom was moved to anger himseif, and 
was ever kindly inclined to those who most 
abused him. As to those who had once belong- 
ed to his own household of faith, he never al- 
lowed his personal regard to be destroyed by 
any political criticisms. ‘This fine moral qual- 
ity stamped him of superior nature; and among 
the mourners to-day none are sincerer and ten- 
derer in their sorrow than those who have most 
sharply criticised his course during the present 
national administration. 
Worn out with his almost herculean efforts, 
alike in times of peace and war, to make this 
nation worthy of the grand ideas upon which it 
was founded, Vice-President Wilson has passed 
on to that mysterious realm where he will have 
blessed reiinion, if the predominant sentiment 
of humanity be realized, with all the noble souls 
who have gone before. How ecstatic to him 
must be that reiinion with the men he has known 
and loved in this great anti-slavery crusade, his 
associates and counsellors in the grand work !— 
with Seward, and Chase, and Lincoln; with our 
own Parker, and Andrew, and Sumner! What 
hosts of the ransoming and the ransomed have 
united to do him honar for his faithfulness as 
he entered the celestial portals!’ How wife and 
child, and all the goodly company of the great 
silent majority that were known on earth, have 
broken out into acclaim as his exalted spirit 
moved toward them in that transcendent hour! 
On Thursday last, all over New England, and, 
broader yet, all over this reunited country, meh, 
and women, and gleesome children, met to ac- 
knowledge the abundant fruits of the field, and 
rejoice in the comparative prosperity that fol- 
lows industry and sobriety. There were many 
causes for joy and thanksgiving; but among 
them all, to many thoughtful minds, eame fore- 
most that delight jn the possession of noble men 
which hag been given to this country—men who 
have uplifted and blessed humanity by the grand- 
eur of their devotion, the constancy of their 
faithfulness, to the rights of their fellow-men; 
and as the dead Vice-President lay in the quiet 
and state of his room in the capitol on that day 
of universal joy, men’s hearts were lifted in 
gratitude to God that one so worthy of esteem, 
so true to justice, so pure in soul, was given 
and known to, them to honor labor, dignify pov- 
erty, and attest the supreme excellence of pop- 
ular government! 

ES IE 

The Whiskey Frauds. 

It is a satisfaction to all honest citizens, and 
must be equally pleasing to all upright officials, 
that another of the infamous gang of plunderers 
of the nation’s revenues, McDonald of St. Louis, 
has been convicted. There was doubt whether 
the ramifications of the “‘ring” did not reach 
the court-room. The previous conviction of 
Joyce waa secured at Jefferson; it was thought 


fluenced, as the interior of the State for meteing 
out justice to these rascals. Happily the evi- 
dence was so conclusive, and the government’s 
cause so well managed, that the bo}dest, most 
blatant and impudent of the whole crowd of dis- 
honest officialg has come to deserved condem- 
nation. 

We know that in all civilized countries, for 
many centuries, it has been considered a venial 
offence to despoil the government of its reve- 
nues, conspicuously so of its customs and excise 
revenue; and punishment for the offence, in this 
country, at least, has invariably been of a 
pecuniary character, rather than penal. Bat 
the offences have generally been committed by 
private citizens—not by officials sworn to pro- 
tect and defendthe government. We can fancy 
nothing in the way of crime so mean and con- 
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That every man connected with the revenue 


ing it impossible to rectify it. 


vide for their payment. 
was brought against the State by the bondhold- 
ers and decided in their favor; yet the Legisla- 
ture not only declined to take any steps to carry 
the decision into effect, but by a concurrent res- 
olution of both houses repudiated the bonds al- 
This act of repudiation has remained 
uncorrected ever since; and the people at the 
last election ratified an amendment which con- 
stitutionally annihilates the debt by forbidding 
the Legislature to pass any law that contem- 
After a legislative repudia- 
tion, extending for more than thirty years, we 
now have this monstrous iniquity incorporated 
into the fundamental law of the State by the 
nearly unanimous voice of the people; and our 
political system furnishes no remedy for such 
an outrage against commercial honesty! 


Mississiper’s Reruptation.—Were Sydney 
Smith now alive we might expect one of his 
most terrible philippics for a fresh instance of 
perfidy on the part of the State of Mississippi— 
even worse than its original repudiation of its 


capital of $15,500,000, and added the guarantee 
of the State to $5,000,000 of the bonds which 


Subsequently a suit 


Tue New Coneress.—The forty-fourth Con- 
gress will convene at 12 o’clock on Monday 
week, Dec. 6th. Of the 292 members of the 
House of Representatives, but 108 were members 
of the forty-third and preceding Congresses, thus 
leaving 184 who have never served in the na- 
Of the 108 who have been 
reélected, the Republicans have sixty-eight and 
the Denpcrats forty, but among the latter are 

exaigh ose term of service exceeds that of 
any mémber on the Republican side. The Dem- 
ocrats will of course have it all their own way. 
A leading Democratic paper has published a full 
list of the places which the organization will fill 
These places number about 
200. The House will elect a speaker, clerk, 
sergeant-at-arms, door-keeper and postmaster; 
and each of these officers will make many ap- 
The officers to be appointed are 
clerks, assistants, messengers, and the like. 
The door-keeper has a small army of assistants. 
The appointments in the clerk’s office are nu- 
merous and important, and so it is in the house 
The speaker and sergeant-at-arms 
will lave a few valuable places for somebody. 
The place-seekers are countless. 
already stirred by the prospect, and will go to 
Washington from every direction. 
be a very great rush from the South, it is said, 
and it is not unlikely that there will be at least 
an hundred applicants for every place to be dis- 
posed of by appointment. 
indicate who will be elected speaker. 
didates afteuest mentioned are Mr. Kerr‘and Mr. 
They are both unsound on the cur- 
Fency question, although there have been at- 
tempts to have Mr. Kerr regarded as a ‘‘hard 
shows 
conclusively that he is a declared advocate of 
inflation, and not in favor of aay policy that 
would secure a resumption of specie payments. 
His chances, however, are the best at present. 
Benjamin G. Harris, of Maryland, wants to be 
sergeant-at-arms, and to that end hag sent a cir- 
cular to the Democratic members claiming the 
place on secession grounds. Of course he . Clisby presided, and after the opening exercises 
knows who sympathiaed with that side in the late 
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MASSACHUSESTTS as IT 18.—By the results 
of the recent census it appears that our popula- 
tion on the first of May, 1875, was not far from 
1,652,000; our town and city taxables, accord- 
ing to the valuatiqn made, that day, were $1,- 
840,785,000-—to which must be added something 
more than $225,000,000 of savings bank depos- 
its, and more than $85,000,000 of corporation 
property, taxed under a special law. 
taxed property of all kinds in the State is prob- 
ably mare than $2,200,000,000, and the whole 
wealth of the State, taxed and untaxed, nearly 
$2,500,000,000, or about $1500 for every man, 
woman and child in Massachusetts, if it were 
equally divided. Upon it are levied, this year, 
State, county and municipal taxes amounting to 
more than $30,000,000, or at the average rate 
of something above $12 on $1000. Our pro- 
portion of the national taxes is probably in the 
neighborhood of $20,000,000 more thia year, 
making something like $50,090,000 in all, or 
about $30 a head for all manner of public taxes. 
Our preportian of the national debt is nearly or 
temptible as the rifling of the strong-box of the quite 100,000,000 for Massachusetts; our State 
debt has gone up from $29,000,000 a year ago, 


10 per cent. of our valuation. In 1855 our 
population was 1,132,369; now it is 1,652,000, 
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The annual report of Gen. Sherman says the 
aggregate strength of the army is 1540 officers 
and 24,031 enlisted men. 

A more perfect day for a holiday than Thurs- 
day last has not been known to the present gen- 


friend of the deceased. 


There will be a meeting of citizens at Fancuil 


Hoar, Charles Levi Woodbury, George L. 
Ruffin, and possibly others. 


The obsequies of Vice-President Wilson took 
place in Washimgton yesterday. Last night the 
remains lay in state in Philadelphia. To-day 
they are moved to New York and Boston. To- 
morrow they wiil lie in state in the Doric Hall. 
and on Monday will be deposited by the side of 
his wife and son at Ne.tick. 

Torrey, Bright & Capen made a beautiful dis- 
play, ou the announcement of the death of Vice 
President Wilson, in their store window. One 
of Milmore’s full-size busts of Wilson was 
draped with crape, and set against a background 
of dark carpetings. The effect was very fine.|g 
Mr. Wilson is the second Vice-President from 
Massachusetts who has died in office, Elbridge 
Gerry expiring Nov. 13th, 1814. ‘The two other 
Vice-Presidents dying in office were George 
Clinton, of New York, whose death occurred 
April 20th, 1812, and Wm. R. King, of Alabama, 
who died April 17th, 1853. 

Some of our “independent” contemporari es, 
who are usually plannivg assistance for the 
Democratic party, have urged the Republic:ans 
to vote for Mr. Kerr as the hard-money ce,ndi- 
date; but the hard-money pretence set up iin his 
favor is a false preter.ce, a cheating contrivance 
of Tildenism. Why don’t they urge the hard- 
money Democrats to vote for Mr. Bliine ?— 
Worcester Spy. 

It is proposed by the ladies of Groton and 
Pepperell to give # centennial tea-party in aid 
of the Massachusetts fund for the exhibition of 
next year, in the town hall of the former, on the 
150th anniversary of the birthday of Col. Wm. 
Prescott, the hero of Bunker Hill, a native of 
Groton. In connection with the entertainment 
there will be an old-fashioned supper and a room 
fitted up after the style of one hundred years ago. 
The Springfield Republican’s correspondent 
writes: ‘It is said (but [ will not vouch for it) 
that when the poet Emerson went to see the 
Egyptian sphinx, a few years ago, she roused 
herself enough to reply to his remark, ‘‘So this 
is the famous sphinx!” by murmuring, ‘You're 
another.” If Memmnon’s statue sung matins, 
why should not this other stone talk chaff? 
There is tal’ of a new edition of all Mr. Emer- 
son’s poems, with perhaps a few additions. 
Senator T. W. Ferry of Michigan, who is 
president pro tem. of the Senate, becomes act- 
ing Vice President by the death of Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson. He is a large lumber-dealer, and 
of unquestioned integrity. He it was who re- 
fused to put up the price of lumber after the 
great Chicago fire, and thus held the speculators 
atbay. Heis very wealthy, and a splendid man, 
all ways, including his merit as a presiding offi- 
cer. He is, unfortunately, an inflationist, and 
that is the worst that can be said of him. 


On Sunday afternoon last, at the Wesleyan 
Hall building, at the Woman's Meeting, Dr. 


Mrs. Jackson of Chicago read a very interest- 
ing and instructive paper on ‘‘Woman and Her 
Destiny.” She expressed great faith in the ca- 
pabilities ot woman, and hope in her future ele- 
vation, progress and usefulness. All women of 
any religious belief are cordially invited to be 
present at these meetings and freely express 
their views on the subjects presented for dis- 
cussion. 

Judge John Wells, of our Supreme Comtt, 
died on Monday. He was the son of Noah 
Wells of Rowe, Mass., and was fifty-six years 
old. He was a man of sound mind as a lawyer 
and jurist, holding always the highest respect 
of his associates. He had been associated al- 
most from boyhood with Hon. James D. Colt, 
also of the Supreme Bench. Judge Wells was 
a member of the Legislatures of 1549 and 1851, 
and for many years held the office of Judge of 
Probate of Hampden county. At the time of 
bis death he was the president of the American 
Unitarian Association. Gov. Gaston will ap- 
point his successor. 

SHA Roxbury district schoul-master speaks very 
highly, in the Traveller, of his committee-wo- 
man. He says :— 


I have never, during twenty years’ experience, 
known her superior in faithful, intelligent and 


in having one to whom: they could freely go for 





counsel and sympathy in regard to matters they 
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teachers. 


a reélection. 


Benjamin G. Harris, of Md., who wants to 
be Sergeant-at-Arms of the next House of Con- 


gress, is honest and frank, certainly, if not loyal. 


He says in his circular, asking for the appoint- 


ment :— 


I fully justify the Southern States in seceding 


from the Union. ‘The war upon the South was, 
in my opinion, a most atrocious outrage on the 
part of the Northern States, displaying a cruel 
and a whimsically tyrannical disposition, and it 
is a great regret with me that the Democrats of 
the North should ever have given their counte- 
nance and support to such, to say the least of it, 
a stupendous act of folly. When in Congress I 
felt it my duty to vote against every bill for the 
raising of forces, and every bill for the appropri- 
ation of money to carry on the war, and had the 
glory of receiving the censure of the Radicals 
of the House for uttering in a speech the follow- 
prayer: ‘‘God Almighty grant you may never 
subjugate the South.” My greatest regret is 
that God did not yrant my prayer. 

Hon. Orris S. Ferry, United States Senator 
from Connecticut, died in Norwalk on Sunday 
last, aged fifty-two years. His disease was 
softening of the spinal marrow, from which he 
had suffered for several years. He was a law- 
yer by profession, and served with distinction 
as colonel and brigadier-general of volunteers 
during the war, and in 1866 was elected Sena- 
tor. Mr. Ferry was one of the few men in the 
Senate whose views commanded the respectful 
attention of both sides of the chamber. Pos- 
sessed of keen perceptive and analytical powers, 
well-balanced judicial mind, and a singularly 
concise and lucid style in statement or argu- 
ment, he was one of the ablest debaters on the 
floor, and these qualities, joined to unimpeach- 
able integrity, gave him great and deserved in- 
fluence. He was conservative in his tendencies, 
and hence not in favor with the radical Republi- 
cans. 

Of the’assessed valuation by towns and cities in 
Massachusetts ($1,540,785,000), Boston shows 
more than two-fifths (3793,962,000), and of the 
savings bank deposits more than one-third. It 
would be safe to say that 35 per cent. of all 
the wealth of Massachusetts is within the pres- 
ent limits of Boston, or owned here. The pop- 
ulation of the city is only a little more than 
ene-fifth of the whole number in the State, so 
that the per capita riches of Boston must be 
greater than in most of our towns and cities. 
There is more poverty in Boston, however, and 
nearly half the presen¢ pauperism of Massa- 
chusetts originated in Boston, or was imported 
into this city from other localities or foreign 
countries. The city of Boston pays directly 
for the support and relief of its poor, both sane 
and insane, almost $300,000 a year, besides the 
$200,000 or more which its prisoners and young 
delinquents cost; and, in addition to both these 
sums, the State pays at least $200,000 or more 

for the care of paupers, support and restraint 
of convicts, etc., who come upon the hands of 
the Commorwealth trom the city of Boston. If 
we estimate the annual cost of pauperism and 
crimg, this year, at $2,000,000 in Massachusetts, 
more than $75,000 of this outlay may be traced 
back to Boston. 

Henry Wilson.— 

The massive form, the rapid step are stayed! 

The flashing eye that looked through treason’s 
gamv. 

The honest heart that ever undismayed 

Could only pulsate for his country’s fame, 

Ave stilled! But none have stirred as they have 
done 

The masses by their motion; when the day 


Testing the valor and the faith tl on 
Triumph from panic, came and fought its way. 
Rest, manly statesman! Energetic life 


as no historic model more complete 
n all that saved the state, or when the strife 


Was passed, to curb the fury of defeat! 


Soldiers of Maryland, who lead to-day 

in pageant honors to his northern grave, 

With arms reversed, are men who barred the way 
To yonder capitol the North would save! 

But now that capitol, his dying bed! 

Their hearts and arms confess his patient tho’t— 
Union confirmed by our heroic dead, 

And Freedom blossoming the fields they fought! 


No monument a broader base sustains 
‘Than thine must have—on equal rights and 
laws! 
No memory the continent retains 
“Truer to God's will and to manhood’s cause! 
¥.Na i Bs 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Macullar. Williams & Parker’s business suits, 
from their awn workshops, are very substantial 
and elegant, and can be purchased at a range of 
$24 to $35 each. 

Fairbanks’ scales still continue the standards 
of the mercantile world. They are equally 
trustworthy, reliable and durable. All forms 
and kinds can be seen at warehouse, No. 2 Milk 
street. 

A. A. Walker & Co., po Washington street, 
next to the Globe TkGater, has a large line of 
tastetul goods surftable for holiday gifts. To 
one of artistic mind, no. better place can be 
Visited. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. offer a fresh line of 
men’s Scotch lamb’s-wool shirts and drawers, 
trom the Midland Hosiery Co.’s works, Notting- 
ham, Eng., at thirty-five per cent. less than the 
cost of importation! 

The several announcements of the ‘‘Palace’’ 
clotiing-house this week, indicate what is true, 
that in no department of its extensive busi- 

ness can other than first-class and seasonable 
bargains be obtained. 

Cushman & Brooke are making a specialty of 
gentlemen's handkerchiefs and neckties, and the 
lines they are offering are alike elegant and 
cheap. Nothing is handsomer than the bordered 

initial handkerchiefs. 

The “Smuggler” cigars, which John L. Ste- 
venson & Co., 2 Faneuil Hall square, manufac- 
ture, have a fine reputation, and are rapidly be- 
coming a standard brand. His family stores ere 
equally nice and fresh. 

Professor Proctor’s Sunday evening lectures 
in Horticultural Hall have been received with 
great satisfaction. The last in the course will 
be given to-morrow (Sunday) evening, on ‘Re- 

gion and Astronomy.” 

{"reeman, Carey & Co., who stand foremost 
amon,” our custom-made clothing dealers, are 
prepare! tor a vigorous fall and winter business. 
Their goods are stylish and substantial, and 
reasonably @1oderate in price. 

Very beautiful articles tor holiday presents 
are spread upon the counters of W. G. Fletch- 
er's store, 51 Chatdon afreet. The Meriden 
Britannia Co.'s silver-plated goods are among 
them. Everything is elezant and tasteful. 

Hewins & Hollis have many competitors fh 
the shirt line, but they distance all in the manu- 
facture of fine goods, while their general fur- 


nishing goods for gentlemen are perfect in kind 
Gentlemen of taste in dress 
van derive advantage from calling at 47 Temple 


and low in price. 


pl. sce. 


© sgood & Co. mention among their choice 
books suitable for holiday gifts, ‘“‘Mabe] Mar- 
tin,” by Whittier, the ‘‘Little Classics,” and “A 
Story-B..0k for Children,” by Mrs. Diaz—all 
superb in their way, and worthy of possessiou 


atin y all families. F 
ma 


The third Harward concert will claim atten- 
tion next Thursday 2fternoon, when will be 
presented Haydn's Symphony No. 2, in D. 
<The Cecilia,” under Mr. Lang, will sing selec- 
tions from Gade, Schubert and Mendelssohnh— 


a fine inducement for attendance. 


Homeopathists are displacing the familiar 
two goblets and covers (usually cup-piates, sau- 
cers, or sauce-plates; for the new invention of 
a properly-numbered brace of tumblers, with 


have never before felt free to speak about. 
Such, so far as I know, is the experience of all 
Considering the presence of woman 
necessary to the highest good of our schools I 
hope the citizens of Boston will not go back in 
the good work of the past two years, but will 
see that not one of these faithful women fails of 


& Stratton. 


each.— Transcript. 


take place on Monday next. 
homelike house it will have no superior. 
elegant, sunny and handy. 


carpets at exceptionally low prices. The firm 
has a high reputation for honorable, conscien- 
tious dealings with customers, and when it 


will fulfill its promises. The advertisement is 
well worthy of attention from housekeepers. 


The announcement that Messrs. Jordan, 
Marsh & Co. will begin on Monday the sale 
of black goods at prices lower than ever before 


particular attention. The goods consist of fine 
black cashmere and double-warp black brillian- 
tines. Both are of the very best material and 
finish, and are marked down at prices to con- 
form to the dull times. A visit to the house 
will convince all that there is not the slightest 
exaggeration in the above statement. 


A recent review of the fashions in furs for this 
season has the following caution worthy the at- 
tention of our lady readers: ‘‘Furs are so gen- 
erally bought to last for years that the best of 
work and skilled labor must be employed upon 
them if they are to give real satisfaction; hence 
it is that prices are delusive and that customers 
are obliged to depend to a great degreg on the 
word of those who sell. The furrier alone can 
conscientiously commend his goods, for when 
once made up none but practiced eyes can de- 
tect the defects which wear will show to the un- 
wary purchaser.” In this connection it may be 
stated that the furs made up by the well-known 
house of Bent & Bush in this city have given 
complete satisfaction to thousands of customers, 
and the firm have a high reputation in all the 
requirements of this line of business.— 7ran- 
script. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 





Prof. Proctor, the astronomer, is in his thirty- 
ninth year, has written twenty-three books, and 
has a wife and eleven children, a pair of twins 
having been born last week. 


Andrew T. Hall, one of the oldest and most 
prominent merchants of Boston, died at his res- 
idence on Beacon street, Sunday. His disease 
was paralysis of the brain. His age was sev- 
enty-seven. 

The late James M. Beebe left $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000. A bequest of $5000 to ex-Mayor J. 
V. C. Smith, now a resident of New York, was in 
recognition of kindness shown to Mr. Beebe, 
when a young man, by Dr. Smith. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer’s sickness during the 
past summer will prevent her renewing her 
Washington labors this winter. She has been 
spending some time in Utica, her old home, but 
will spend the winter in New York. 

That unflinching Democrat, Daniel D. Kelley, 
of East Boston, who has a figure of ‘Old Hick- 
ory” in his front-yard, has just built a clipper- 

barque which he calls the ‘‘Stonewall Jackson,” 
with a full-length figure of the pious rebel gen- 

eral on her bow. 

Hon. A. H. Rice has been confined to his 

house nearly ever since the State election. A 

severe cold settled in his left eye, which became 

very much inflamed and quite painful, prevent- 

ing use of both eyes. Ilis general health is ex- 

cellent, but absolute rest is required to allay the 

inflammation. 

It is said that Président Lincoln once said to 

Senator Fessenden: *‘What is your religion?” 

‘‘Not much to boast of, but I suppose I am as 

much of a Unitarianasanything.” ‘Oh, a Uni- 

tarian,” said Lincoln, “I thought you might be 

an Episcopalian. 


their golden wedding on Monday, at their res- 
idence in the Roxbury district. 
and wife, of Stoneham, celebrated theirs on 
Wednesday. Both formerly were conspicuous 
in State responsibilities, and both had troops of 
friends present to wish them many more happy 
years. 

John Adams’ wife was Abigail Smith, daugh- 
ter of Rev. William Smith, of Weymouth, Mass. 
At the time of their courtship, John Adams did 
not appear to be satisfactory to her parents. 
The story goes that they neglected him, left his 
horse standing at the hitching-post when he 
visited Abigail, and denied him the hospitalities 
of the house. Her older sister was married to 
a Boston merchant, and her father preached for 
her a ‘‘marriage sermon.” Finally, they con- 
sented to Abigail’s marriage to John Adams. 
After the marriage, Mr. Smith said to her: 
“Well, Abigail, [ suppose I must preach a mar- 
riage sermon for you; but you must choose the 
text.” Her quick-witted reply was: ‘Very 
well, I choose this text: ‘John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and ye say he hath a devil.’” 
It is a good story, and very characteristic of the 
wife of John Adams. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


Dramatic. 
BOSTON THEATER. 
The historic play of ‘‘King Henry V.” was 
placed on this stage, on Monday evening last, 
with great fuliness of spectacular accessories, 
and with Mr. George Rignold, a handsome and 
well-formed young Englishman, in the title- 
role. The scenery, and many of the actors, 
that gave the play effect in New York, were 
transferred to Boston; so that the drama is 
produced with an amplitude of experienced 
players and a completeness of detail seldom 
witnessed. The whole effect is gorgeous and 
exhilarating. One seems to live in the scenes 
depicted, and the manners of England and 
France, or at least of its courts and camps, are 
vividly brought tous. Mr. Rignold is a stately 
melo-dramatic actor, with a good voice (occa- 
sionally reminding one of Fechter), and grace- 
ful motions. He is the center of all the scenes 
and deeds, and does not fail his expectant audi 
tors. What he might do in high tragedy we 
have yet to learn; at all events, he has dissi- 
pated the idea of a rather effeminate actor gath- 
ered from the multitudinous portraits in the 
shop-windows. The battle-scenes, the harbor 
views, the streets of London, the country land- 
scapes, etc., introduced into the play, are all 
strikingly effective, and with real horses, chimes 
of bells, the chorals of boy-choirs, etc., etc., 
invite unwearied attention from first to last. 
HOWARD ATHEN-EUM. 
T. Grattan Riggs has been amusing large audi- 
ences, by impersonating various characters in his 
play of ‘‘Suil Gair,” a romantic and sensational 
drama; in addition to which Miss Julia Mathews 
has appeared in the operatic bagatelle of *‘A 
Prima Donna for a Night.” 
THE *‘GLOBE.” 
“Our Boys” was once more presented this 
week, and its hearty reception by large audi- 
ences showed that it has maintained the interest 


excited before. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


The old-time popular drama of ‘‘Pauvrette” 
has been revived, and is drawing large audi- 
ences, The pretty damsel in low-necked dress 
and short sleeves amid the blasts of winter, and 


in claiming attention. 
PAREER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENT S- 
Mr. James E. Murdoch, the delightful elocu- 
tionist, promises to furnish s fine entertainment 
2 
to-morrow (Sunc"*) evening, in wha¢ he calls 
“Centennial Readings,” ,-“iag patriotic selec: 


Longfellow, Bryant and Miller, as poets, an_ 
Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster and Abraham 
Lincoln, as orators. The programme shows it 
to be a rich intellectual treat. 





frosted tablets, invented by Jones, McDuffee 
The latter have also another sup- 
ply of paints in boxes for amateurs, costing, 
with books of instruction and brushes, only $5 


Col. Wolcott, of the Commonwealth Hotel, 
has acquired such renown thereat that his pro- 
prietorship of the new ‘‘Brunswick Hotel,” cor- 
ner of Boylston and Clarendon streets, is an 
assured success before the opening, which will 
For a quiet and 
It is 


The old-established firm of John II. Pray, 
Sons & Co., the well-known carpet-dealers, are 
offering a large portion of their superb stock of 


offers ‘‘great bargains” it may he taken that it 


offered by any house in this city is deserving of 


their appetite. 
Seward is Episcopal, and I | them, offered gifts, which led to the early sacri- 
notice you swear about as he does.” fices, such as burnt-offerings and matters of 


General Eben W. Stone and wife celebrated | that description. 


Philander Ames | that was unpleasant. The former represented P 


the terrific snow-slide, sre as effective as ever 


tions from Emerson, Holmes, Resd Drake, “ 
Aj washed away in the light of science and new 


F1iNGER-POINTS. 





Slowly, but surely, the Christian church is 
coming around to the point where they find it 
impossible to accept the Bible as the infallible 
command of God—every word and syllable lit- 
erally and exactly true. And when the verbal 
infallibility is once given up, the next step, how- 
ever unwilling these people may be to admit it 
—is the concession of the right of free inter- 
pretation, free inquiry, free religion.—Liberal 
Christian, New York. 

Despite the attempted ostracism of Bishop 
Colenso the sentiments he entertained in regard 
to the infallibility seem to have spread. At 
the late Episcopal Congress at Philade!phia one 
of the most noticeable utterances was that of 
Bishop Thomas M. Clark of Rhode Island, who 
is reported to have said: ‘‘It becomes the clergy 
to take into consideration the relations between 
theology and science. If we would cope suc- 
cessfully with the scientific infidel of the age 
we must rid our theological beliefs of unneces- 
sary loads. One of these loads is the theory of 
the verbal infallibility of the scriptures, an in- 
cumbrance of faith not recognized by the early 
general councils or in the standards of the 
Protestant Episcopal.Church. Another is cer- 
tain forms of belief so derogatory to the char- 
acter of Almighty God that no man who be- 
lieves in ordinary human virtue ought to accept 
them.” 


Tyndall has a compeer for the charge of 
atheism oy reason of his scientific views. It is 





Professor Proctor, now lecturing in this city 
on astronomy and kindred themes. Let those 
who thoughtlessly accuse him of infidelity read 
these sentences from a recent letter to one of 
the New York newspapers: ‘‘The mysteries of 
the universe grow more impressive to me, more 
awful, the more I study them. They have 
never seemed so wonderful or so solemn to 
science-workers as since science established 
the doctrines of evolution and conservation of 
energy. The little light we have gained has 
but rendered visible the infinite darkness en- 
shrouding and overshadowing us. A few links 
of the mighty chains which bind the universe 


plexed and dismayed by infinity of mystery.” 


M. D. Conway recently gave his lecture on 
“The Devil” in Chicago. He said: ‘‘Primitive 
man found himself encountering in nature a will 
antagonistic to his own. He thought himself 
surrounded by strange influences which he 
classed as spirits. Man had lived to learn bet- 
ter. The crowd of gods and goddesses of the 


of nature. They have outlived their day, and 
were now but the records by which philosophers 
studied the history of the progressive mind of 
man. Innone of the earlier sacred books could 
they find a devil—a being specially and solely 
malignant—a creature of unalloyed wickedness. 
Everything, then, in religion was figurative. 
Clouds were described as flocks of swans, and 
the lightning was classed as a fiery serpent. 
Those shapes were conceived of simply as pow- 
ers and forces. Each was half good, and the 


sometimes benefitting man. The reason why 
there was no devil in the early books was be- 
cause none was needed then. The gods consid- 
ered themselves as being equal to any emergency 
that might arise in the way of wickedness. 
when the happy family of gods and goddesses 
was broken up they split into two factions—the 
deities and the demons—both being then regard- 
ed as forces of alternate good and evil. It was 
held that the demons—fallen angels—were not | © 
wicked in their natures, but were impelled to 
do evil from an unappeasable hunger, even as 
the shark follows its prey to satisfy what natu- 
ralists call an insatiable appetite, not from any 
natural cruelty of disposition. Any harm done 
by the demons was considered as incidental upon P 
The superstitious, to appease 


To the ancients the deities | P 
expressed all that was pleasant, the demons all th 


sunshine, the latter sunstroke. The first-men- 
tioned represented serene skies, the demons 
represented the thunder and the lightning, the 


sirocco and the tornado. 
h 


h 


difficulties, that his mind became clearer on the uv 


subject of the supernatural. Finally, after 
many ages, he succeeded in reducing all those h 
obstacles which crowded on his infancy into one | P 
grand whole of unpleasantness, namely, the 
devil. This was the sum and substance of man’s 
early idea of natural obstacles. 


a 





ART NOTES. 


Cc 


thousand feet high), with its strangely simple |g 
and distinct white cross on a smooth, light, red- | g 


rather—among clouds and vapors of the most] | 


tain, a hundred miles distant, seeming, espe- 


miles away. The dim peaks at either extremity 
of the picture, seemingly of an equal altitude 
with the central peak, give a stronger impres- 
sion of distance than that does. But a better 
impression of distance, perhaps, is given in the 
diminishing size of the trees as seen on the re- 
ceding ridges of the middle ground, there being 
three distinct ridges and canyons running from 
the left down into the central gorge. The 
gorges/at the right of the picture are not so 
distinctly defined. The mountain stream of 


cross on the mountain, and which produces 
such powertul effects in the foreground, comes 
so quietly into the picture, into the small 
dark-green pool inthe distant middle ground, 
that at first you are in doubt about the 


from the spiritual world. But at length I am 
satisfied that the stream enters at the left, and 
from behind the clumps of firs and pines be- 
yond the little pool. In passing this point I 
cannot fail to notice three trees on the ridge of 
the nearer and lesser of the three canyons at 
the left. These trees are very effective; they 
seem to personify three explorers who have 
come to search out the secrets of the place, the 
head one, the leader, or, perhaps, the artist, of 
the party, more daring than the others, seem- 
ingly on the verge of the precipice, being 
crowned with what is very like a Rubens hat! 
More pretentioysly come the waters from the 
little pool, just as truths as second-hand make 
more noise and disturbance, come tumbling over 
and threatening the removal of boulders that a 
past age or recent floods have brought from the 
mountains, and beneath bridges of dead tree- 
trunks prostrated by fires or the washicg away 
of the scant supporting soil to fall into the 
larger poo] inthe foreground. To carry out the 
figure, these boulders from the mountgins and 
dead tree-bridges from the loose soil are the 
creeds ani syperstitions of past ages being 


.,.-al truth. If I may he permitted the 


8 
e 
twelve, and Saturn in about twenty-nine. 
looked upon Saturn as the chief among the 
other half the reverse—sometimes afflicting and planets, and then Jupiter, and then Mars, and 
then the sun. 
perstition, because the influence of two of these 
odies could not be felt, and, therefore, it was 
regarded as being subtle and more powerful. 
But Astrology in those ancient days was a science. 
Knowing the positions of the stars when a man 
was born on the earth, and comparing them with 
their positions at the times when other people 
were born, a system was formed by which future 
vents were predicted. 
which certainly had an astrological meaning, 
and, so far as these material records were con- 
cerned, it seemed as if of the ancient nations 
he Egyptians had the advantage. 
was closely connected with the religion of the 
eople, and to prevent his people from falling 
into the worship of the plancts, instead of God, 
was what caused Moses so much trouble. 
The lecturer said that the great Egyptian| 5000 Ladies’ Silkk Handkerchiefs, | Vious season, having taken full advan- 


tage of opportunities to cull out the best 


b 


th 


Primitive man found | ¥ 


was only when his mind became more developed, = 
and when he armed himself to cope with such | * 


war. 


: 6 sy a Ve 
pagan ages were now regarded as the mythology PROFESSOR PROCTOR ON poeeces AND SU 


weather by means of the spots on the sun. 
strologers by looki 
pyramid through a long, narrow aperture to 
the heavens could catch the moment of passing 
of a certain star. 
moment of its passing another aperture, and 
E ould thus obtain the star’s meridian. 

“THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS.’ sides of the square of the base of the pyramid 
We dropped into Elliot's, the other day, for | contained as many sacred cubits as there were 
a few minutes with Mr. Moran’s picture; but | days in the year, and 365 was a sacred number. 
the minutes passed into an hour or more, which | The number seven, corresponding to the days 
was scarce sufficient to print fully on the mem- | of the week, was also sacred, the ancients ar- 
ory this beautiful and wonderful work of art. | guing that as there were seven organs of sense 
First, there is the mountain peak (thirteen | visible in the features, there must of course be 
even planets. 
tance that the observance of the Sabbath was 
colored ground, rising—standing in repose, | not mentioned in the Bible till after the exodus. 


delicate character, both in form and coloring. people found the Sabbath day kept, and it was 
The vapors enshrouding the base of the moun-| associated with astrology. ‘The days of the 
tain lend to the illusion with regard to distance | week were designated from the planets, being 
that is said to hold in the actuality—a real moun- | cymposed of twenty-four hours each. 

The fatalities of the different planets taught 
cially at first sight, to be no more than twenty |that Saturn brought death of relatives, and 
was an excellent planet for undertakers, coffin- 
makers, and such pepple. 
favorite in the heavens. 
It was combined with the water-con- | 
stellation, and it sometimes made naval men. 

It was as unpropitious as Saturn. 
fluence of Venus was favorable, and she brought 
special good in youth. To all these planets a 
term of life was assigned. The moon ruled in 
childhood, Mercury in early youth, Venus in 
youth, the sun in the pride of manhood, Mars 
the central gorge, the offspring of the snowy | in advanced manhood, Jupiter in mature age, 
and Saturn in decrepid old age. 
supposed to rule men of great mind, and all the 
trades and professions were assigned to it with 
the exception of one; and it was a singular 
thing that tailors were not assigned till the dis- 
point of ingress; just as sometimes we are| covery of the asteriods; and as the asteriods 
puzzled about the source of great intellectual | were only fractional parts of the planetary sys- 
and spiritual truths that come in ‘still small | tem, so it followed that tailors were only frac- 
voices” to influence the minds of men, puzzled | tional parts of men. 
to understand whether they owe their origin to | lations upon the doctrines of men according to 

some master-mind, or come by direct influx} the ancient idea were next spoken of,jand dia- 

grams shown. 

Mr. Proctor next exhibited the horoscopes of | 
several prominent persons, beginning with that | 
of King George the Third. 
was predicted fur him, and it was popularly sup- 
posed this had reference to his madness. 
cury was in the ascendant at the time of the 
birth of George the Fourth, and a glorious 
reign for England was inferred in consequence. 
Queen Caroline was supposed to have an inher- 
ent love for travel, and the Duke of Wellington, 
the place and the time of whose birth were still 
questioned, was claimed to have been under the | 
influence of Jupiter. 

of Wales, it was looked upon as a curious coin- 
cidence that he was born at nine o'clock in the 
morning of the ninth day of November, 1841. 
In the first place, he was to be very tall; but, 
although Mr. Proctor had never seen his royal 
highness, he believed his stature was not above 
the average. Being under the influence of 
ars, the Prince was to be a great naval hero, 
a distinction he had, not yet attained, at any 
He was to marry a lady of good birth, 
who would be worthy of him, and this, at 
least, was a very safe prediction. 
humble and austere and penurious and free, and 
also to he cautious and prudent and very reck- 


rate. 





fancy still longer “* I proceed, this light of 
truth is still further beautifully ‘Vol@ed ia the 





less, He was to be married in 1869, and this 


from the larger rock-bound pool. 
here at the right of this pool is a mass, dark 
and rich, in itself alone a fine picture, consist- 
ing of three bold ridges, or cliffs, that rise di- 
rectly from the dark-green, waters, a deep dark 
gorge between the two near ones spanned also 
by old dead tree-trunks. 
in the picture, have planted themselves in the 
soil of the farther ridge, one of which seems as 
though destined, ere long, to topple over the cliff 
and follow its predecessors down the cascades. 
The edge of this cliff, just where it projects 
over the water, is beautifully tinged with a red- 
dish coloring from the central light of the pic- 
ture. These cliffs, so smooth, probably repre- 
sent the ‘‘roches mouttons,” rocky billows, 
supposed to indicate glacial action of an earlier 
period. The face of the nearest ridge, cleft 
horizontally through the center its whole ex- 
tent, looks like the wall of a ruined castle, and 
the gnarled old tree-trunk prostrate, or, rather, 
leaning on a boulder, in front, the former giant 
owner of the castle in ruins. 
flecks on these magnificent piles, terraces of 
rock in the foreground, are the effects neither 
of sunlight and shade, nor of mosses. 
gentleman here who has travelled across the 
Roeky Mountains: ‘‘There are no mosses there ; 
they are conglomerate rocks ;” hence the beauty 
and variety of coloring. A few green shrubs in 
places have got a hold in the interstices, and a 
single spike of bright flowers on the outermost 
edge smiles on the surrounding grandeur. 
Truly this picture must be a representation o! 
what Mr. Cobb in his recent lecture termed ‘‘the 
central soul of nature,” and we almost yearn for 
a dwelling amid these scenes where we may 
study the secrets, the symbols, of nature, the 
hidden meaning of the pure white cross on high, 
the towering mountains, the rolling vapors, the 
together have been traced, and others may one | dashing waterfalls, the glowing cliffs, and the 
day be perceived, but we know that the chains | warming sunlight. 
are endless. We stand inthe presence of many | recesses are the abodes of savage tribes who 
infinities, before which the soul trembles, per- | have learned the lessons of the cross from an 
all-absorbing and grasping civilization that has 
painted the symbol on its banners, not in the 
pure white water-colors in which nature has 
painted it here on the mountain-top, but in dyes 
of blood. 


ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


Ancient astrology is a very respectable super- 
stition, for no other means of civination can be 
compared with it for reason. 
wondered at that the ancients regarded the 
planets with more awe than they did the sun, 
and as superior to it, because their periods were 
o much longer. 
arth in about two years, Jupiter in about 


yramid was built in such a way as to show that 
1e king of that country had gone to great ex- 20,000 Silk Neckties, 12c., 17¢., 25¢e., 
ense and been very desirous of having it done 
very caretully. No doubt the astrologers told 
im that if they could have this building and he 
would give them a great deal of money, they 
ould be able to find a plan by which all future 
imself begirt by the obstacles of nature, and it events might me paennyn. Ane even to this day | The above are only half the regular price. 

e have something of this kind. Governments 
ill not be moved to give large grants to science 
aless they can be told that predictions will be 
made; and some of the astronomers in England 
ave said that if they could have an appro- 
riation they would find a way to predict the 
The | = 


The beautiful 


Says a 


But these wild and sublime 


JANE GREEN. 





PERSTITION. 


It was not to be 


Mars travelled around the 


They 


This was a very reasonable su- 


In shadow 


Two trees, the largest 


or copyist in Boston or Cambridge. 
G,” Commonwealth office, 25 Bromfield street; Boston, 


certs. 


picture by the circlet of light in the center that | he didn’t do; and on the first of May, 1868, he | 
comes down from the mountain at the right of | was to have a fall from a horse, and was to have 
the little pool, runs up, enlightening and beau- a kick on the back of the head, an event of 
tifying with color the ridge at the left, and which nothing was known. 
spreading itself in front over the falling cas- | the Orkneys—and Mr. Proctor was not aware 
cades to culminate on the foamy and larger fall that he had ever been. 
that rushes, at the extreme left of the picture, | Oxford, but he did go there, and nothing serious | 
| befell him. And on no account was he to go to 
India, a country he was in at the present time. 
Mr. Proctor said he only mentioned these things 
concerning the Prince of Wales to show some 
of the stupidities of astrology, which in this 
particular instance were founded on calculations 
He believed 
that if some of these things were not published 
the almanac would lose the greater part of its 
These arrant superstitions were 
well worth studying, for they taught us how we 
The lec- 
turer, by a number of examples, illustrated how 
much there was in mere chance and what the 
Astrology did not only | i j 
«Man's Scotch Lamb's Woo 
to undeceive them would be a difficult task, for 
nine men out of every ten would be very un-| - 


He was not to go 


He was not to go 


published in a sixpenny almanac. 


circulation. 


had to deal with superstition to-day. 


laws of chances were. 
cheat men; it led them into false beliefs, an 


willing to be undeceived. 


to 


to | 





_ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


duced Prices. 





PALACE. Perfect fitting garments guaranteed. 








money. 





THE PALACE CLOTHING STORE, corner of Wash 
ington ana Essex streets, has secured a great repu 


the selection of the best and most desirable materials 
which give universal satisfaction. 
manufactured by them and warranted. 
is complete ina great variety of Overcoats and UI 


necessary. 





TWO FACES. 

The meanest man on earth we know 

Is he who wears “‘a double face ;” 
Who friendship ( ?) to your face will show, 

And “hate” in every other place; 
Despised by men of real worth, 

When dead no virtuous tears will flow; 
No good he’s ever done on earth; 

The world is willing he should go. 
Boys with * one face,” when they’ve bought 

“CLOTHES,” 

A handsome * Suit” from head to feet, 
Go smiling from GEORGE A, FENNO’Ss, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


: MARRIAGES. 
~ At Needham. Nov. 23d, by Rev. S. W. Bush. Charles 


F. Ingalls and Henrietta F. Rimmele of Needham. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
(New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. tr augl4 


A LADY OF CULTURE, AND SOME EX- 
PERIENCE, would like employment as amanuensis 
Address “J. H. 

















C. L. CAPEN, 
SOLO ORGANIST, PIANIST, 


And Accompanist for Weddings, Lectures and Con- 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 


Postoflice address, 22 Eliot street, Boston. 
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They erected buildings 


Astrology 


CISIMAN & BROOKS 


Will Sell, at Stores 
33 TO 39 ON TEMPLE PLACE, 


kerchiefs at 50c. each. 
25c,, 37¢c. and 50c. each. 
37¢c. and 50c. 


dered Initial Handkere 
pure Linen, at 50c. each. 





Store 33 to 39 Temple Place, 


Cushman & Brooks. 








from the interior of the 


Then they would take the 


The 


It was a very curious circum- 


CORNER OF 


FEDERAL AND FRANKLIN STS., 


Sign of the Clock and Weather Dial. 
HOM@OPATHIC 


TUMBLERS, 


In Pairs, numbered one and two, 


Covers with Frosted Tablets, on 
t must have been in Egypt that the Jewish| Which the Physician writes direc- 
tions. 


The Frosted Tablet is an invention 


of ours, and they are sold exclusively 
by us. 
physicians of that school of practice. 


Universally commended by 


Call and examine. To be seen in 


the lower Franklin-street window. 





Jupiter reigned | 
Mars was the god of 


All the in- 


Mercury was 


The influences of constel- 


A great calamity 


Mer- 





With regard to the Prince | 


He was to be 


many novelties. A large variety 


Price 75 cts. per pair. 


Glass Ware, the products of all coun- 


Viennese and American. 
GOODS CHEERFULLY SHOWN. 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


(Successors to OTIS NORCROSS & CO.) 
51 to 59 FEDERAL ST., 


nov27-lt and 120 FRANKLIN ST. 


WE OFFER IN OUR RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
alarge assortment o: Business Suits, manufactured 
from fine All-Wool and Silk-Mixed Cassimeres and 
Cheviots, the best products of the Harris, Eddy, 
Broad Brook, and other first-class mills. 

These garments are all made iu the most thorough 
manner in OUR OWN WORKSHOPS, are warranted 
in every respect. Every article is marked in plain 


figures. at reasonable prices, from which no devia- 
tion is made. 


Prices per Suit range from $24 to $35. 


Macillar, Williams & Parker, 


400 Washington St. 
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THE BRUNSWICK, 
Boylston, cor. of Clarendon Street, 
BOSTON. 





This new and commodious structure is now com- 
leted, and will be ready for the reception of travel- 
ers and the public on MONDAY, Nov. 20th 
3 ae ee and contains every modern 
imp - including a pas er and baggage 
elevator. It is elegantly fornished. is located in a 
most desirable part of the city, near the Common, 
Public Garten, and the railroad depots. 

Besides rooms for transient guests, itcontains many 
rooms. €n suite, for families who desire to locate ° 
mancedly. No pains or expense will be Geared to 
make “Brunswick” take rank with the best hotels 
in this country. 


Public patronage is respectfully solicited 








nova7 2% 4d. W. WOLCOT T,; Preprietor. 


SPECIALTY AT THE PALACE—Fine Clothing at Re- 
Mr. W. L. PARMELEE is Custom Cutter at THE 


The Overcoats and Ulsters selling at THE Pat- 
ACE, corner of Washington and Essex streets, are 
‘very low, ranging in price trom $18 to $40. Nowhere 
else in the city can better garments be had for the 


tation for the superfine ready-made clothing which it 
has produced during the past year. Care i- taken in 


Every garment 18 
Their stock 
sters, ranging in prices from $18 to $40. They also 
heve a choice stock of Foreign and American fabrics, 
which they are prepared to make to order for gentle- 
men and youth, at low prices. This enterprising 
house will make Pantaloons to order in 24 hours, if 
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12,000 Gentlemen’s Colored Bor-| their inspection. 


ec 


Norwell 


& Co. 


S&S CASES 


Nhirts 


AND 


Drawers, 


To be sold on account of the 
Midland Hosiery Company of Not- 
tingham, England. 


These goods having arrived 
too late for the Fall Trade, 
will be sold at 


35 PER CENT. 


less than importing cost! 


IMMENSE BARGAINS! 


SHEPARD, HORWELL & CO,, 


WINTER STREET. 


It 


BENT & BUSH have a very large and 


well-selected stock of these goods made 


up particularly for this market, in most 
fashionable shape and at moderate prices. 
They are now giving their customers the 


5000 Gentlemen’s White Silk Hand- benefit of close buying during the pre- 


from the quantities of skins offered for 
With the advance of 


hiefs, | winter seal must rise in value, as daily 


the demand strengthens, hence purchas- 


necessary articles during the most trying 


ing now our patrons have the use of these 


month of the year, and also buy at lower 
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figures than will be possible later. 


—— 


Bent & Bush, 


(Established in 1823) 
FURRIERS, 
445 & 447 WASHINGTON ST, 


(Second Door South of Wiater St.,) 


BOSTON. at 


47 


plete at th 


cost there 


TEMPLE 


Offer their large stock now entire and com- 
It comprises the 
different grades of CARTWRIGHT & WAR- 
Fresh Importations of Crockery | NER’S UNDERWEAR, the best white and 
and China every week, including | stray Scotch Lamb's Wool, the heaviest silk 
of and many kinds of Merino, Flannel and 
Scarlet Cashmere; while in Goods of lower or reduced quality (as some are, and 
There are 
tries---French, English, Bohemian, nearly forty varieties of Fancy Half-Hose;| sometimes sold as the best ), but, on the 
Gloves of all kinds for the street, for driv- 
ing aud for evening wear; the best plain : Pategap * 
and fancy London Neckwear, besides all| 77 4B MANUFACTURE, sold as esting to the Americanjreader.—GBN. SHERMAN. 
the minor articles that make a well-ap- . 


EWINS & HOLLIS, 


Importers and Retailers of Men’s Furnish- 


ings, 
PLACE, 


e lowest rates. 


are special bargains. 


pointed wardrobe. 


Carefully 


FINE SHIRTS 


made to order. 


Ladies who buy for their husbands, broth. 
ers or sons are respectfally invited to ex- 


amine carefally our goods and prices, 
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Our Stock 


in Boston. 
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BUSINESS COATS, 
BREASTED FROCKS, in Diagonals, &c., 
and ENGLISH WALHING-COATS, 


FREEMAN, GAREY & (CO, 


315 Washington Street. 
it 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


TEMPLE PLACE. | 


-Frepman, Carey & Co. 


New Nos. 315 and 317 Washington Street. 


Opposite the “Old South.” 


———w 


of 


FINE READY-NADE CLOTHING 


is the best that can be found in Boston, as itis all 
made by our regular Custom Workmen, and at as 
Low Prices as such fine goods can be obtsined for 


ELYSIAN BEAVER OVERSACKS AND 
SURTOUTS. 
ULSTERS. From $24 to $45. 
PETERSHAM AND FRIEZE OVERSACKS. 
From $15 to $20. 

Made exdressly for us by Devlin, of New York. 
CAPE OVERCOATS, 


From $25 to $45. 


From $20 to $45. 
With a great assortment of 
SACKS, 


2 


Shepard, 


DOUBLE- 


7, 1875. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


EVERY LADY 


‘ 
H 


their Retail Counters. 


150 PIECES 47-INCH 


BLACK CASHMERES, 


Very Fine Twill and Superb Einish 








At $1.00 per Yard. 








ing bargain. Such value as 


to-day cannot be equalled 
by any house in the coun- 
try. We cannot say too 
much to convince all our 


an opportunity which we 
have never offered before, 
and cannotdo again. They 


at once. Every lady desir- 
ing a Black CASHMERE 
should buy a Dress of this 
nagnificent quality, which 
we offer at $1.00 per yard. 


~ 





ALSO, THE FOLLOWING: 


500 PIECES DOUBLE WARP 


BLACK BRULLIANTINES 


At 50 CentsjJper Yard. 


pure Mohair Wool, with a 
lustrous silk finish, and 
would be considered very 
cheap indeed at 62 1-2 cts. 


JORDAN, MARSH G60. 
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NOTICE. 


In accordance with our usual custom 


previous to stock-taking, we shall offer 


~ 


Wiltons, Velvets, 
Brussels, Tapestries, Three-plys, Ingrains, 
Oil Cloths, &c., &e., at greatly reduced 


prices. 


stock of Axminster, 


As a special inducement to pur- 
chasers,we make the following quotations : 


A LINE OF 


Wiltons, 
Velvets, 
Brussels, 


$2.75 
$2.50 
$1.75 
Eng. Tapestries, $1.12 
Extra Superfine, $1.00 


We don’t pretend to sell our EN- 
TIRE STOCK of the above goods at 
quoted, but we have and shall 


Eng. 
Eng. 
Eng. 


prices 
“close out" a good line of patterns in 
the several grades, and in an excellent 
variety of styles and colorings. 

These goods were not made in the poor 


contrary, are of STANDARD and RE- 


such, will be found exactly as represented, 
and GREAT BARGAINS. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO. 


Established 1817, 


558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST., 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 
nov27 2t 


fT LARGE ASSORTMENT 
~OF— 


ULSTERS 


—AND— 


FLASHY OVERCOATS, 


FROM $18 TO #40, 


—AT THE— 


PALACE! 


Our Clothing is manufactured for our. fine trade, 
and is equal to custom in every respect, 


OOR. WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STS. 
nov20 Pa 





Should carefully read the following ! 


JORDAN, MARSH & 60. 


Will open on MONDAY 
MORNING, November 
29th, the two Cheapest Lots 


Black Goods 


they have ever put upon 


k@ This quality of Black 
Cashmere we have never 
sold at less than $1.25, and 
at that price we have al- 
Ways considered it a lead- 


this never has been equal- 
led, and we are confident Warranted Triple-Plated on Best 


: 





____ ENTERTAINMENTS. 











Pai 


TE 





LA, B. 
Lorelei 

Ticke 
admiss 


ker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Coi “er of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
Sunday Evsning, Nov. 28, at 7 1-2 clock, 


Centennial Readings 


—pY= 


MR. JAMES E. MURDOCH, 


(the eminent T: 
selections from Emerson, Holmes. Patrick 
Buchanan Read. Webster. Drake, Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, Abraham Linco:n, William E. Miller, and others. 
Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s, and the door. 


edian and Elocutionist), including 
Henry, 





N SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


. my Concert at Music Hall, THURSDAY, DEc. 2, at 


Haydn’s Symphony, No.2,in D. Tur Cxcte 
J. LANG, Conductor, will sing Gade’s Spring- 


jp Schubert's 234 Psalm, and Mendelssohn’ 


ets for remaining eight concerta $8. Single 
ion, $1.; with reserved seats $1.50. 





The En 


Subject 
“ 


HORTIOULTURAL HALL. 





The Fourth and Last Lecture in the Course 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


PROF. PROCTOR, 


lish Astronomer, in Horticultural Hall, om 


SUNDAY EVENING, November 28, at7 1-2 o’clock. 


Religion and Astronomy,” 


illustrated with the Stereopticon. Tickets with re- 
served seats, 0 cents. 


For sale at the Hall. noy27 





™ On exh 
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“MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS.” 


THOMAS MORAN’S GREAT PAINTING, 


ibition at the Gallery of L. A. Elliot & Co., 


504 Washington street, adjoining the Globe Theater. 
Admittance 25 cents. Si 


Six tickets for $1. 
te 





cular to 
nov20 


Winter Term begins Nov. 22d. 
given, and only FOUR pupils in a class. 


BOSTON 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 TREMONT STREET. 


Best of instruction 

Send for cir- 

JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 
2t 





Table W: 


Rogers 


‘Fine Silver-Plated Ware, 


White Metal. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


We offer to the public a complete assortment of 


ire and Ornamental Goods, in new and ele- 


lady customers that this js | sant designs for the HOLIDAYS, 47 RETAIL 


Bros.’ A ‘1 Stamp Spoons, Forks, 
tKnives, etc. 
Nickel-Plated Tea Ware. 


New Bronzes and Fancy Goods. 
Original Designs in Frosted Crystal Flower Bas- 


kets, Leaf Cards. Frosted Tree Stump Vases, Fish 
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FAIRBANKS’ 
THE STANDARD.|! 





should take advantage of it Vases, Hanging Fower Vases, etc, 
W 4 


Over Bowker & Turrey’s Marble Manufactory. 


G. FLETCHER, 


©1 Chardon St., 


at 


SCALES. | 


Established 1830. 





The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


Is shown by the stéady growth of the business, which 
8 larger this year than ever before. 


i 
ments are 


The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 


constantly being made, so that they con- 


tinue’to be, as ever, 


Every v 


septs 


Our new 
faith that t 


THE STANDARD. 


ariety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 


‘1 These are made from and Counter Scales, for sule at our Warehouses, 


MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


FAIRBANKS & CO. a 





‘Smuggler Cigars. 





brand which we offer to the public in fall 
hey canngs be excelled, either in style or 


quality, by any Ciga? made in this country, and sold 


JOHN 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
AT A.A. WALKER & 60.’8, 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. at reasonable prices. He 


L. STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 2 and # Faneuil Hall Square. 


Simos 


594 Washington St., next to Globe Theater, 
A very beautiful assortment of GOODS suitable for 


Jor a few days a part of our immense| CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


may be found. 


The pric 


to see them. 


Don't fail 
nov27 


es are marked to suit the times. 





By Joun G. WHITTIER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 


MABEL MARTIN. 


Copiously and beautifully 


illustrated. Cloth, $5; Morocco, $10. 
“It is a simple, tender, lovely idyl, which well de- 


serves its | 
fect book.” 


avish adornments. An exceptionally per- 
’—New York Tribune. 


“A book of peculiar beauty; 4 fit companion to 
Longiellow’s ‘Hanging of the Crane.’ — Hartford 
Courant. 


LITTLE CLASSICS. 
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Goethe. 


—_ 
THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION AT WEIMAR. 

The passion for centenary observances of the 
birth of their great men has been nowhere car- 
ried to such extremes as among tke poco 
‘The achievement of national unity gave a ei 
ther impulse to a tendency already sufficiently 
strong, and most people are beginning to weary 
of the search for heroes in remote ages, and of 
attempts to revive memories that had faded from 
all but the mind of the professional scholar, in 
order to glorify the fatherland. The world is 
not likely to prove soon indifferent to anything 
that will elucidate the life and character of 
Goethe, but it will require all the magic influ- 
ence of his name and tame to save him from the 
indignity which the centeniry impetus seems 
about to put upon him. It has been bad enough 
to celebrate the centenary anniversaries of the 
birth of all Germans who have won a reputa- 
tion; but now tre word has gone forth to cele- 
brate in addition all the epochs into which Ger- 
mans are so fond, with their love of classifica- 
tion, of dividing every great life. The first 
fruits of this idea are present in the plan for 
commemorating, on the 7th of November, 1875, 
the centenary of Goethe’s entry into Weimar, 
which took place on the 7th of November, 1775. 
On that date it is proposed to hold a ‘‘Sakular- 
feier;” and, as preliminary, a ‘‘Festgabe” suited 
to the occasion has been prepared by Herr Keil, 
in two small volumes, and has just seen the 
light at Leipzig. Although Herr Keil serves up 
afresh much that has become stale, he has yet 
collected some interesting material regarding 
the early years of Goethe in Weimar, and his 
relations at that time with Corona Schroter. 

Goethe and Weimar occupy the first volume, 
and Goethe and Corona, the beautiful and fas- 
cinating artiste, the second. For a time she 
took captive the errant fancy of the poet, so 
that he sang of her:— 

Es gonnten thr die Musen jede Gunst, 

Und die Natur erschuf in thir die Kunst, 

So Hauft sie willig jeden Reiz auf sich, 

Und selist Dein Name ziert, Corona, Dich. 

Leaviny aside for the present the pleasant and 
picturesque chapters on Corona, we confine our- 
selves to the illustrations of Goethe’s character 
and career in early life at Weimar during the 
days of Germany's ‘*Genie-Periode,” when the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul were fuller, 
richer and more stimulating in any but the few 
exceptional periods that stand out prominently 

in history —such as the age of Pericles in 
Greece, the Elizabethan age in England, and 
the later period of development of English ge- 
nius during the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the opening of the nineteenth centuries. Wei- 
mar was the center of the German culture of 
the period, though it only shared with other: ri- 
vals the honor of contributing to the develop- 
ment of a genuine German literature. Herr 
Keil’s contributions to Goethean literature do 
not bind us to approve of the Goethe ‘Sakular- 
feier.” 

Goethe entered Weimar as the guest of the 
duke, Charles Augustus, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1775, and therewith commenced an associ- 
ation which was to endure throughout the poet’s 
life. Of course the author of ‘‘A Hundred 
Years Ago” assures us that a new epoch began 
on that day, not for Goethe and Weimar, but 
for all German literature. 

Whether the vears between 1775 and 1785 
were the most attractive of Goethe’s life or not, 
there is both freshness and pleasantness in the 
light which is thrown on the life of the poet, the 
character and doings of his royal friend and 
patron, and his relations with the most charm- 
ing of German artists. The contribution which 
chiefly interests one is the diary of Goethe from 
the year 1776 to 1782, which has not been be- 
fore published except in extracts. The letters 
which are prefixed to the diary are of much less 
importance, and have been already published in 
part. The one of principal moment is address- 
ed to Goethe from the duke—the first he seat to 
the poet and of which only a fragment had pre- 
viously appeared. The poetical address of a 
politician to suciety on the 6th of January, 1776, 
though the names of the persons referred to in 
it are said to be filled in by Goethe in pencil, 
will not prove of much advantage either to his- 
tory or to literature. The diary of Goethe oc- 
cupies a different position from the other con- 
tents of the volume. 

It has been remarked that Goethe left no de- 
scriptions in those happy days of the ‘Genie- 
Periode” spent in Weimar, although he has left 
@ suggestion of what it might have been, in the 
statement that an account of what was done in 
them would appear fabulous and incredible. 
He may have been restrained by feelings of 
delicacy regarding the friends and ‘*Freundin- 
nen” of the time, and more especially by the 
respect he felt for the Duke @harles Augustus 
and his family. Yet all the while Goethe had 
preserved a faithful representation of the char- 
acteristics of Weimur lite and his own share in 
its labors and exercises in the secret diary which 
contained a chronicle of what passed. Riemer, 
Goethe's confidential friend, in his ‘Essays on 
Goethe, 1841,” published fragments of the diary, 
and thus made them the common property of the 
literary world. 

Seven vears later, ia 1848, ‘*Goethe’s letters 
to Frau von Stein, trom the year 1776 to 1826,” 
appeared, edited by Scholl, and contained ex- 
tracts from the diary of the year 1777. Yet 
more recently Burkhardt printed in the Grenz- 
boten of 1874 turther fragments, but only now 
for the first time have we the diary entire. The 
editor has had access to two complete copies 
dating from March 11, 1776, to March 5, 1782, 
which agree in all substantial respects, A care- 
ful comparison has assared him that he has given 
the original correctly in all important narticu- 
Jars, and the diary is made intelligible to the 
public by a running commentary, supplied in 
notes and by illustrations from letters of the 
period. 

The llth of March, 1776, is the first date in 
the diary, and, although subsequently the habit 
of diary keeping was maintained by the poet 
throughout his life, he does not seem to have 
kept any document of the kind before he began 
the one in question at Weimar. The form of 
the entries is for the most part of the baldest 
and curtest description. Bare notices of events 
are given in the briefest possible terms, and by 
aid of a sort of hieroglyphs, which require to 
be interpreted. In che later parts the poet is 
more communicative, and together with remarks 
on the events and occupittions of the day we 
have reflections on himself and his own charac- 
ter, and on the dispositions of his friends, so 
that the document becomes a mirror of the time. 
Astronomical signs serve the purpose of abbre- 
viations for the names of individuals. The sign 
for Jupiter designates the duke, the sign of the 
moon stands for the Duchess Anna Amelia, the 
sign of the sun designates the Frau von Stein, 
and other signs stand for the Duchess Louise 
and the Countess Werther. Mr. Lewes has 
spoken of Gocthe’s Isboriousness, and has said 
that he was never happier than when at work; 
and his seeretary, Krauter, remarked than even 
in old age he was the most diligent man under 

the sun. We see these qualities illustrated in 
the diary. 

Even in those early years he had abundantly 
that capacity for taking trouble which is Car- 
lyle’s test of genius. In 1780 we find him writ- 
ing of his days being fully occupied trom morn- 

ing tll night, and they were full of every 
variety of intellectual exercise, business inter- 
ests, artistic discussions, discourses upon morals 
and philosophy, not excluding amusements at 
the theater, on the ice, and conversations on po- 
etry and the drama at and after dinner. There 
was a time for everything, yet everything could | 
be done at leisure. While the poet was en 
grossed with dry affairs of state or planning a 
Toyal theater or discussing philosophy with the | 4 


duke, he yet had room tor any amount of flirta- | serve the same purpose for black ants. 


tion and even for much serious love-making. 
Distinguished trom other more ephemeral at- | i 
tachments in these days were the poets attach. | i 
mente to the Frau von Stein and Corona Sehro- | t 
ter, upon Ins relations with whom the diarv sup- 
plies much information. It also elucidates the 
various works of the period produced by Goethe, 
and t.ere are brief self-revelations and reflec. 
tions full of signiticance. 


t 


' The diary of the Weimar “Genius Period” 
closed on the Sth of March, 1788, and the dia- | 
ries which he subsequently continued to write | 
till old age are kept fast under lock and key 
and no one can say when or whe ther at all they 
will see the li Phe more valuable ought the 
present diary to be to the admirers of Goethe, | b 
The student of Goethe will be surprised by noth. 
Ing so much as the tr quenev and mien oh 
senseenese f the references to Corona Schroter. | 

At the tune he was writing the Most passion- 
ate letters to the Frau von Scein he was fanning 
with equal devotion the Passion of and tor C ay 
ona. After the earlier mor iis ‘blabla 
at Weimar have passed it j 
quently to be me 
the hours* with © 
he has discovered tiat 
ful.” After that date 
his diary for any len 
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hs of his resi lence | 
{he name most fre- | 
He is always spending | 
and by Dee. 27, 1776, 
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YA, 
t'Corona is very beauti- 
ste is never absent from 
; \ stiot time. Sometimes 
even the Frag von Stein and C yrona have hace 
listening in co Upany to the poct’s romantic o 
Pourings in moonlizht-secenes in his char ae 
enes in his charming 
garden, He is in ecst toy at Corona’s singing as 
she plays to him to make him happy. In ‘an- 
other entry w _ Dave a sugcestive sketch in a 
few words of Goethe with Frau Von Stein and 
Corona atter dining with the duke, developing 
into controversy about Raphael, while the moon 
throws its pale lizht over the scene. The entry 
“evening” is constantly re- 


“With Corona in thy 
none ap more frequently do we find “Zu 
ronem,” and sometimes it is the whole day in 
their coiapany—""Crone den ganzen Tag im 
oe, or *Mittag zu Cronem.” The ‘light 
thrown on the poet's relations are obviously otf 
a troubled description, though somehow “the 
le to tolerate them. 
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Poet writes of his pro- 
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Shuts the sweet memory safe from change and 


time, 
nd dreams to find her boy the babe she left! 


recreation. 4 } 
commentary on the New Testament, in which 


he wrote with some severity of the persecutions 


Among his other writings was a 


Christopher Sly in the play, to whom, indeed, | her, making the most significant signs 
Tinvoluntarily compared myself more than once | spair and supplication. 





of de- 
So I soothed Therese, 





amidst those unaccustomed splendors. 


t : ;then asked for unrestricted power to order 
The finest of all the internal decorations are | carpenters, painters and scene-shifters about; 


beautiful garden, his own shelt 
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h 
rolls past amid spec 


thers he is full of multitudino 
uman relations and destiny. 
ulations and ac 


t even mingled in my dream last night— 


Thus the time|] 
*d rather make my music in the dark 


tion, thoughts | [ 


us thoughts on| And yet there is a thought will sometimes creep— 


about life and fate, n 
ures of art, not to mention t 
t . : : 

1778, Goethe records the curious feelings with 
which he enters ; L c 
of his consequent alteration in many of his 
conversation wit é ; 
and laws, he adds that while we are seeking to 
remedy irremediable evils in men and circum- 
stances we are losing time, and only make things 


he love-making of 
he secluded shelter. On the 3lst of August, 
on his thirtieth year, and talks 


Elsewhere, after recording a 


‘standpoints.” 1g. 
one h the grand duke on politics 


worse instead of accepting the evils as ‘‘Grund- 
stoff” and seeking to counterbalance them. 
These were the Goethean ethics throughout the 
poet's life. The highest feeling of the ideal, if 
we keep our minds clear, is to perceive why we 
can never realize it. In April, 1780, we find 
the poet measuring his growth, and declaring 
himseif to be increasing in insight and fitness 
for practical life. ‘‘Yet,” he adds sadly, “TI feel 
like a bird entangled in a snare. I feel that 1 
have wings which cannot be used.” The Goethe 
ot the early Weimar period was the Goethe of 
later life. and the idealism of his admirers will 
not easily reconcile his position toward Corona 
with any theory of ethics that will command 
general respect.— London Pall-Mall Gazette. 





"MISCELLANY. 


Love’s Rewarv.—(By F. W. Bourdillon.)— 


For Love I labored ali the day, 
Through morning chill and midday heat; 
For surely with the evening gray 
I thought Love’s guerdon shall be sweet. 
At eventide, with weary limb, 
I brought my labors to the spot 
Where Love had bid me come to him; 
Thither £ came, but found him not. 
For he with idle tolk had gone 
To dance the hours of night away ; 
And I that toiled was left alone, 
Too weary now to dance or play. 








Sonnet.—(By Elizabeth B. Browning. )— 
When our two souls stand up erect and strong, 
Face to face, drawing nigh and nigher, 

Until the long shining wings break into fire 

At either curved point— 

What bitter wrong can the earth do to us that 
we should not long 

Be here contented? Think. 

In mounting higher, : 

The angels would press on us, and aspire 

To drop some golden orb of perfect song 

Into our deep, dear silence ; 

Let us stay 

Rather on earth, beloved, where the unfit 
Contrarious moods of mer recoil away 

And isolate pure spirits, and permit 

And place to stand and love in foraday; _ 
With darkness and the death-hour sounding it. 





these, becoming heated, create a natural pro- 
cress of steaming in its own gravy. 


brought forward in the last few years. 


and enjoyment of the pleas- | Than only stand and sing it in the light! 


Hints ror THE Famiry.—Meat should be 
cooked by a quick fire, as the rapid closing of 
the outer pores retains all the juices within, and 


A remarkable article called fish-flour has been 
It is not 


Maybe the dream is nearer truth than sound, 
And could I hear my tune mine eyes might miss 
Some of the sweetness soaring in mv soul. 
Better go wanting that and having this! 

And there are songs in heaven. God forgive 

A poor deaf man for wondering what they are. 
Perchance it is their echo that I catch, 

And I shall hear those same songs sweeter far! 


—Good Words. 


“Broopy Mary.”—Mary had reigned a little 
more than five years, and in the last three of 
them she fell to a depth to which few have 
reached. She won for herself a name of infa 
my which will stand forever in men’s speech. 
She will ever be styled ‘The Bloody Mary.” 
Pity it is that the epithet cannot be transferred 
from her in person to the principle of which she 
made herself in her day the exponent—the prin- 
ciple of persecution in the name of religion, be 
that religion true or false. Zhe Marian perse- 
cution was one of ineffable cruelty and atrocity 
—a cruelty and atrocity not to be measured by 
the number of its victims, but by the reason for 
which they were sacrificed. It was, of all other 
persecutions, a persecution solely and entirely 
for conscience’ sake. Not one of its victims 
could by any stretch of ingenuity be considered 
as dangervus to the state. The victims of Alva 
in the Netterlands belonged to a sect avowedly 
inimical to Spanish rule; they might be in a 
sort regarded as rebels against the government. 
The French Huguenots who perished in the 
dragonades of Louis XIV. had been, as a sect, 
in arms against the king and his predecessors. 
The English Protestants who suffered under 
Mary only sought to worship God in the way 
they thought acceptable to him. Protestants 
there were in the kingdom who might be dan- 
gerous to the government; but not one of these 
suffered at the stake, not one was even called 
in question by the ecclesiastical courts of Pole 
and Gardiner and Bonner. No earl, baron or 
knight was interrogated by the inquisitorial com- 
mission. Almost nine-tenths of those who suf- 
fered belonged to those distinctively classed as 
“the common people,” and two-thirds of these 
to the more humble portion of that class, and a 
third of thewhole number were women and chil- 
dren. There are fuur or five lists, nearly agree- 
ing, of those who suffered at the stake ; the low- 
est list contains 270 names, the highest 290. 
Of these, 5 were or had been bishops, 21 cler- 
gymen, 8 gentlemen, 84 tradesmen, about 100 
husbandmen, laborers and servants, 55 women, 
and 4 children; one of these was born while the 
nother was actually at the stake, and was tossed 
into the flames. Besides these there were about 
a hundred others who were “lamentably de- 
stroyed” by imprisonment, famine and torment. 
—A. H. Guernsey, in Harper’s Magazine. 





Dedication of the Haverhill (Mass.) Library, 
November 11.]— 

‘Let there be light!” God spake of old, 

And over chaos dark and cold, 

And through the dead and formless frame 

Of nature, life and order came. 

Faint was the light at first that shone 

On giant fern and mastodon, 


Ove.—(By John G. Whittier.)—[ Sung at the 


suffered by the Dissenters, complaining that for 
not using the prayer-book men were driven from 
their homes and locked up in dungeons. For 
this he was proceeded against, and brought to 
trial before Jeffreys, and then occurred one of 
those disgraceful scenes which marked the judi- 
cial life of that infamous judge. Learned and 
distinguished counsel appeared in Baxter's de- 
fense, and numerous influential friends gathered 
around him. But Jeffreys would not listen to 
arguments or entreaty ; counsel were stopped in 
their addresses, and made the objects of vile 
abuse. At length Baxter attempted to speak, 
commencing as follows: ‘*My lord, I have been 
much blamed by Dissenters for speaking re- 
spectfully of bishops”—‘‘Baxter for bishops!” 
roared out Jeffreys; ‘‘that’s a merry conceit, in- 
deed! I know what you mean by bishops—vas- 
sals like yourself; Kidderminster bishops; fac- 
tious, sniveling Presbyterians. Richard, dost 
thou think we will let thee poison the court? 
Richard, thou art an old knave. Thou hast 
written books enough to load a cart, and every 
book as full of sedition as an egg is full of meat.” 
Resistance was of no avail, and Baxter was con- 
victed, and sentenced to imprisonment, and to 
pay a heavy fine. Such was the treatment of a 
man of whom Macaulay says: ‘‘No eminent 
chief of a party has ever passed through many 
years of civil and religious dissension with more 
innocence than Richard Baxter. He belonged 
to the mildest and most temperate section of the 
Puritan body.” And thus it happened that two 
men of England of that age, whose names are 
held in most reverence, and whose works are to 
this day most extensively read throughout Prot- 
estant Christendom, were suffering persecution 
at the same time and fur the same cause—free- 
dom to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences and of their own under- 
standing of the holy Scriptures. For while the 
author of ‘‘Saints’ Rest” was a condemned pris- 
oner in the King’s Bench Prison in London, John 
Bunyan, the author of that immortal allegory, 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” was immured in the 
common jail of Bedford. Baxter lay in prison 
eighteen months, when he was released through 
the intercession of influential friends.— W. W. 
Campbell, in Harper's. 


Beva VENERABILIS.—(By Margaret J. Pres- 
ton. )— 

There was grief in the quiet cloister, 
One sorrowful Easter day ; 

For under the chapel pavement 

In tranquillest slumber lay 

The gentle and saintly abbot 

Who had passed in his peace away. 
And Wilbert, the clerkly scriptor, 
Who came at the teacher's call, 
And day after day had written 

His words, as he heard them fall— 
Wilbert sat bowed with weeping, 
The sorest bereaved of all. 

‘*Now what shall we trace above him, 
Deep-graved in the flag’s smooth stone, 
Whereby, in after ages, 

His name shall be fitly known; 

Who wrought till his locks all bleachen 
In the service of God had grown?” 

And he chose from the stores of vellum 
A sheet of the fairest white 

(With a scb as he thought of the master, 
Who never would more indite), 

And he sate on the ancient settle 


and all arranged so that the eye can at once be- 
hold their contents, though the briin to master | 
them is indeed but rarely brought with it. Most | 
curious ot all is the private collection of min- | 
iatures of the royal family, including many who 

were lost before the public grew familiar with 

them, and also many who were a little less than 

kin and more than kind—for example, the fa- 

mous ‘‘Perdita,” and other mistresses of George 

IV. Indeed, the secret history of this princely 

race may be read here in brief—the richest store 

that ever was laid bare to eye of gossip.— Har- 

per's Magazine. 





Turee Morcans.—It is almost precisely half 
a century since Capt. William Morgan, of this 
State, involved himself in certain temporary 
difficulties by undertaking to reveal the tre- 
mendous secrets of Freemasonry. Nothing is 
better established than that Morgan was kid- 
napped by over-zealous Masons, knocked on 
the head at Fort Morgan, and subsequently cast 
into Lake Ontario, with a large amount of old 
iron hung about his person. After a prolonged 
residence at the bottom of the lake his body 
was found and fully identified by his widow. 
The identification was peculiarly conclusive, 
since Morgan ran to teeth to an unprecedented 
extent, having something like three dozen double 
teeth. The corpse found in Lake Ontario was 
similarly prodigal in teeth, and was, moreover, 
arrayed in Morgan’s trousers. There is not the 
least possible duubt that Morgan was thoroughly 
killed, and was, at the time of the finding of his 
body, as dead as any man could well be. In 
these circumstances almost any other man would 
have accepted the situation, and watched trom 
the spirit-land with satisfaction and patience the 
sale of his revelations, and the arrest and trial 
of his murderers. 

But William Morgan was of a peculiarly ob- 
stinate disposition. Without any apparent ob- 
ject, except that of disappointing the just expec- 
tations of his executioners, he persisted in 
coming to life again, and dying at a variety of 
different places and periods. He was a mer- 
chant in Smyrna, where he died universally re- 
gretted by his Mohammedan friends in about 
the year 15830. He was a sugar-planter in 
Louisiana, where he was a perpetual mystery 
to his neighbors, and only revealed his identity 
on his death-bed-—say in 1839. When gold was 
discovered in California in 1849, the indefatig- 
able Morgan, who was then living in India, has- 
tened to the mines, where he was accidentally 
killed in the course of a difficulty with a grizzly- 
bear. Two yeas ago he died again in South- 
ern Illinois, where he was hopelessly endeav- 
oring to earn a living by offering water-filters 
for sale to the astonished inhabitants. Finally, 
Capt. Morgan died last spriug in a hermit’s 


thought to be those of the queen's corridor, a/ spoke to Arditi, and begged him to give the or- 
golden gallery, as it seemed to me, which runs | chestra half an hour's grace for ‘‘refreshments,” 
round half the castle, though never approaching | which Mapleson gladly promised to furnish in 
any publicroom. Perhaps the most interesting | the shape of bread and cheese and beer; ad- 
chamber is the suite of rooms on the north ter- | vised Therese to have a dozen of oysters and a 
race that form the library, into which, as a/| glass of sherry; appeased the man afflicted with 
humble follower of the profession of letters, I| the ‘‘cent mille diables et tonnerres,” and told 
was inducted, and allowed to roam at will. | Florestan that a cigar under the piazza would 
The contents of this place are simply priceless; | be delightful, and then had the stage to myself. 
the original MSS. of the most valued poets | Scenes were hauled out one after the other:| ae 
and prose-writers, the original editions of the | some were accepted, more rejected, and others 
most ancient printed books, the most splendid | sent to be altered. 
illuminated MSS. of Asia and Africa (still being | enough to contain Fidelio and Rocco, was or- 
collected, for some were brought from the Abys- | dered to be cut in the flooring. This order 
sinian campaign), the most gorgeous missals,| caused the greatest turmoil. 


A large aperture, ample 


“Lord Ward 

would object; a smaller trap-door would have 

to do.” ‘*No, it would not do,” and so what 

was necessary was done. And when they all 

came back, a deep, roomy, but gloomy dungeon 

awaited the actors. A small iron dour at the 

back; to its right a grated window high up, 

through which were perceived the narrow stairs 

descending to this subterranean vauit. Part of 
an old wall stood out at the back. On the lett 
at the back were the ruins of the old well in 

which Florestan’s grave was to be dug. In 

front, at the right, was the heap of straw, the 
wretched couch of the unfortunate Florestan. 

A little private conversation with the amiable 
Arditi made him comprehend the tempi, which 
[ had sung under Lindpainter, Lachner and 
Marschner in Germany. Everything looked 
more promising. Therese stiil pouted; she felt 
aggrieved that for. so sublime a work matters 
should stand thus at the eleventh hour. But 
when she came to that thriling passage in the 
‘*yrave-digging duet” where Leonora promises 
to herself ‘‘whoe’er thou art, ‘ll save thee,” her 
glorious artist’s soul awoke and she warmed to 
her work with vigor and energy. Fiorestan 
was pliant, willing and full of intelligence. Pi- 
zarro the same. But ‘‘cent mille diailes” was 
fat and felt very hot. He called Beethoven's 
divine inspirations ‘‘musique infernale.” He 
would lay hold of Therese and jerk her about 
when he ought not, and he would not touch her 
when his most energetic interference was need- 
ed. He could not, cr would not, recollect the 
music, he would not understand the tempi, and 
it was he who truly was the ‘‘diadle.” The re- 
hearsal was a terrible one; it had commenced 
at 11 A. M. and lasted upto 5 P.M. But yet, 
through ail the clouds we saw bright rays. 
Therese felt them. She was glowing with ex- 
citement, the music inspired her, and she was 
like a warrior preparing for battle — ready, 
craving for the fight. 

She kissed and thanked me for having im- 
parted my experience to them, and begged, 
**Do come to me this evening; let us have these 
people, and in my drawing-room teach them, 
until mistakes become impossible. Let us four 
but be perfect in the dungeon-scene and suceess 
will be ours.” 

And so I went; Signor Randegyer kindly pre- 
sided at the piano; him we could rely on as a per- 
fect musician. The drawing-room was cleared 
of its crimson-and-gold furniture and its Louis 
XV. tables. Fidelio, Florestan, Pizarro and 
Rocco were ready for action. Therese was full 
of fire and indefatigable perseverance. Every 
scene was repeated, musically and in acting, 
until it was perfect. Sometimes one phrase or 
one movement was gone over twenty and more 
times. Therese’s extraordinary physical pow- 
ers inspired and held up all. Rocco's “‘diadles” 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 


as yet manufactured in any great quantity, as 
the article is still new in the market, and con- 
sequently there is no great demand for it. The 
flour is prepared from dried fish of the first, 


On half-formed plant and beast of prey 
And man as rude and wild as they. 


Age after age, like waves, o’erran 


— . { 
less likely to affect weak stomachs unpleasantly. | 
**Mock Mince Pies."—One cup of raisins, one | Sudden our pathway turned from night; 
| Cup of currants, one cup of syrup, one cup of | The hills swung open to the light; 
sugar, three-fourths of a cup of vinegar, one | Through their green gates the sunshine showed 
teaspoonful of alspice, one teaspoonful of cin- | 4 long slant splendor downward flowed. 


Down glade and glen and bank it rolled; 


My darling seated at her harp I see, 

I laying the while our little children sing: 

The world is tull of music—not for me! 

I dreamed last night of some dim abbey choir; 
The lights were burning where the singers stood 
Chanting my anthem. ) 


Weeping tor joy to hea 
music of my sleep, that mocks my soul 
With cruel jovs that are fulfilled no more 
Than his who dreams of light ang love 
And wakes to finds himself on Arctic 


It haunts me always through my sile 
With life before me li ; 


Or anything but this hard work—to wait. 
To wait and work, and know my work but as 


quality; it is thoroughly desiccated, and then 
ground in a mill. 


hours of its being killed. 


fact. 
semi-decomposed flesh is not to be despised; 
but this is a flavor quite distinct from the true 
gamey flavor of a fresh- killed bird. 

In preparing minced-veal, cut the meat as fine 
as possible, butdo not chop it. Put to it a very 
little lemon-peel shred, two grates of nutmeg, 


let it boil, and add a bit of butter rubbed in 
flour. 
into a three-cornered shape, round the dish. 
Until the kitchen becomes thoroughly and 
systematically organized, and is regarded as one 
of the most, if not the most, important of house- 
hold departments, there can be no such thing as 
habitual healthin the family. Bad cooking pvi- 
sons more people than all the nauseous drugs 
ever administered to poor humanity, and it af- 


two-thirds of all the divorce lawyers in existence. 


are unhealthful in sleeping-apartments or sitting- 
rooms. 
perfume—such as that of tuberoses, hyacinths 
and daphnes—they make the air too odorous to 
be desirable at night; but healthy, growing plants 
absorb the carbonic acid in the atmosphere, and 
keep it pure and agreeable. They are, in fact, 
the best disintectants that can be employed. 


Tue Voice or AutumN.—(By Frederick P. 
Hill. )— 
Along the roads the brakes and ferns 

Are tinted brown and amber, 
And purpie grapes hany o’er the walls 
Where scarlet ivies clamber. 
In wood and swamp the maple-trees 
Are growing red and yellow, 
While in the fields the harvest grains 
Are growing sweet and mellow. 
And all aroun! on hill and plain 
The yolden-rod and aster 
Lift waving plume and gorgeous shield, 
Proclaiming autumn master. 
I hear the plaintive call of birds, 
The sound of dry leaves failing, 
And recognize in all the low 
Sweet voice of autumn calling. 
Beside the stream whose peaceful flow 
Knows naught but noiseless running, 
An ancient house, and in the door 
An aged dame sits sunning. 
Ifer eyes look on the distant hills, 
Her thoughts are filled with pleasure, 
She sees the vail of misty light 
That hides the shining treasure. 
The frost has touched her silvery hair, 
And left its wrinkled traces 
On brow and cheek; but not on heart— 
That still has youthful graces. 
But ah! I know she faintly hears— 
I feel with dread appalling 
That over all she hears the last 
Low voice of autumn calling! 


— Boston Journal. 


Domestic. — Kerosene and powdered lime- 


before laying them with spirit-of-turpentine or 
benzine. 

To cure a ringworm, paint it with iodine a 
few times, and it will entirely destroy every ves- 
tige of it. 

Unslacked lime is an excellent article for 








cleaning small steel articles, such as jewelry, 
buckles, and the like. 


As soon as a boil becomes hard and inflamed 


Sprigs of wintergreen or groun J-ivy will drive | ‘The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew; 
FE 


away red ants; branches of wormwood will 


Lamps are liable to explode when trimming 


The true gamey flavor of a young partridge 
is never better appreciated than within a few 
This may sound rank 
heresy to some persons, but it is nevertheless a 
Partridges will bear hanging, and their 


some salt, and four or five spoonsfulls ot either 
a little weak broth, milk, or water; simmer 
these gently with the meat, but take care not to 


Put sippets of thin toasted bread, cut 


tords the remote cause for the employment of 
It is a decided mistake to suppose that plants 


Ot course, if the flowers exhale a strong 


The earth, uplifting brute and man; 
And mind, at length, in symbols dark, 
Its meanings traced on stone and bark. 
On leaf of palm, on sedge-wrought roll, 
On plastic clay and leathern scroll, 

Man wrote his thought; the ages passed, 
And lo! the press was found at last! 
Then dead souls woke; the thoughts of men 
Whose bones were dust revived again; 
The cloister's silence found a tongue, 
Old prophets spake, old poets sung. 
And here, to-day, the dead look down, 
And kings of mind again we crown; 

We hear the sage’s word; we trace 

The footprints of our human race. 

Here Greek and Roman find themselves 
Alive along these crowded shelves ; 

And Shakespeare treads again his stage, 
And Chaucer paints anew his age. 

Ag if some Pantheon’s marbles broke 
Their stony trance, and lived and spoke, 
Life Whrills around the alcoved hall, 

The loyds of thought await our call! 





Tue ImpertaL VioLer.—It was on leaving 
France for Elba that Napoleon said: “I shall re- 
turn with the violets ;” and this little senteace— 
a mere facon de parler, as it would seem—was 
sufficient for his friends and sympathizers. 
Violet ribbons and violet rings were worn pub- 
licly by the Bonapartists as a party distinction, 
while Napoleon himself was spoken of and toast- 
ed as Caporal, or Papa la Violette. ‘*Aimez- 
vous la violette?” was the question by which a 
sympathizer might be known. A simple reply 
in the affirmative indicated that the responder 
was ignorant of the schemes for the restoration, 
while the answer, ‘*EA Lien! elle reviendra au 
printemps,” was the sign of a contederate. A 


violets so arranged that in their outlines the 
profiles of Napoleon, Marie Louise and the 
King of Rome could be traced by the initiated, 
or the profile of Napoleon alone was exhibited, 
with the motto, ‘*/ll reviendra au printemps.” 
Byron, in his poem, ‘*Napoleon’s Farewell to 
France,” has the following allusion to the vi- 
olet :— 
‘‘Farewell to thee, France! but when liberty ral- 
lies 

Once more in thy regions, remember me then; 
The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys ; 
Though withered, thy tears will unfold it 

again.” 

Such being the significance attached to this 
little flower, we may imagine how it increased 
in favor when Napoleon, having escaped from 
Elba, entered the Tuileries on the 20th of 
March, 1815, when the violets had indeed re- 
turned, and were worn on ali sides by his rejoic- 
ing friends. Naturally enough, the violet 
thenceforth continued the Napoleonic flower; 
and during the Bourbon ascendency it was dan- 
gerous to wear one in public, its old significance 
remaining in full force. When Bonaparte was 
finally conveyed to St. Helena, we are told that 
he gave a violet to an English naval officer who 
accompanied him—an intimation, it may be, of 
his hope (which was never realized) of a speedy 
return. The revival, in greater force than ever, 
in connection with the late Emperor—as mani- 
fested at his funeral, and at the mausoleum at 
Chiselhurst, which is sometimes almost hidden 
by violets —is, no doubt, chiefly due to tradition. 
Its popularity, however, was probably enhanced 


whiting or wood-ashes will scour tin with the by an incident which happened at the time of 
least labor. the late Emperor's escape from the Fortress of 
Shellac is the best cement for jet articles, | Ham. A packet of violet plants having ar- 
Smoking the joint renders it black to match. rived by diligence, the keeper was directed by 
To prevent moths in carpets wash the floor| Dr- Conneau to plant them in pots, and whil- 


his attention was thus occupied the escape was 
effected. It is stated that the annual sale of 
violets in Paris exceeds 6,000,000 bunches, real- 
izing asum of more than 577,000 franes. —Ar- 
gosy. 

Tue River Patu.—(By John G. Whittier. )— 


No bird-song floated down the hi?l, 
The tangled bank below was still; 





paint it with iodine. The poison will not be | No rustle from the birchen stem, 
scattered, but will be absorbed by it. 


favorite picture represented a small group of 


And dipped his pen to write. 


And he wrote: ‘‘ Hac sunt in fossa— 
Though the tears would his eyelids brim— 
‘* Beda” —(then a blank line)—*‘ossa” ; 
What word should be linked with him? 
And he pondered, and searched, and questioned, 
Till his puzzled brain grew dim. 

For many a night-long vigil 

And fasting had Wilbert kept, 

As close by the dying pillow 

He had written, and watched, and wept; 
Now, soothed by invisible fingers, 

He slackened his pen and slept. 

And when with a start he wakened 
From the slumber he had not willed, 

He found on the clear sheet written 
(And a wonder within him thrilled), 

** Bed@ VENERABILIS ossa” ; 

The blank he had left was filled! 


— Cartoons. 


Amasa Wacker’s Last ArticLe.—[Through 
the writings of the late Amasa Walker, of North 
Brookfield, the people of that town learned 
much relating to its early history. Many inter- 
esting anecdotes have thus been preserved, and 
among them is one on ‘The First Missionary 
Contribution in the North Parish of Brookfield.” 
This, as far as known, is the last article he 
wrote, and was prepared for the North Brook- 
field Journal, a bi-weekly amateur paper, pub- 
lished by members of the high school. Mr. 
Walker took an active interest in this paper, 
and was a frequent contributor to its columns. 
His last contribution, which is appended, will 
be found of general interest. ] 

It was somewhere, I think, about 1810 that 
the Rev. Thomas Snell (he was not Doctor, 
then) conceived the idea of taking up a collec- 
tion in his church—‘‘meeting house” it was then 
called—in behalf of a mission that had recently 
been established in India, but about which few 


hut in the Canadian woods, where he had lived 
hidden for nearly fifty years, fed by the secret 
charity of certain venerable anti-masonic poli- 
ticians. 

So much for the obstinacy and wonderful at- 
tachment to life of William Morgan. Sir Henry 
Morgan, once a prosperous and popular buc- 
caneer, thus exhibited a like dispositiun, though 
in a somewhat different way. After having 
been dead for nearly two hundred years, he re- 
cently formed the habit of materializing him- 
self by the aid of professional ghost-manufac- 
turers in London and in Philadelphia. He was 
usually accompanied in those recreations by his 
daughter, and the two, for some occult reason, 
preferred to be known by the names of ‘John 
King” and ‘‘Katie King.” The latter young 
lady, however, did not conduct herself with 
discretion in point of onions, and by an un- 
timely indulgence in those pervading esculents 
brought her buccaneering relative as well as 
herself into such disrepute in Philadelphia, 
some months since, that the pairs are no longer 
admitted to the best circles of ghostly society. 
And now there turns up still another Morgan 
who demonstrates anew the difficulty of induc- 
ing members of that irrepressible family to re- 
main killed. Gen. John Morgan of Kentucky, 
the famous Confederate rough-rider, who dur- 
ing the war made the tenure of property in 
Kentucky horses so exceedingly precarious, was 
shot in 1864 by Federal cavalrymen, who had 
taken him prisoner, and from whom he was 
attempting to escape. Did he remain dead? 
Not a bit of it. He was a Morgan, and he 
knew better. ~ He had his second avatar in Ore- 
gon, where he amused himself by cutting down 
trees instead of Federal soldiers, and where his 
neighbors, who regarded him as an extraordinary 
judge of horses and chickens, never dreamed 
tow he had acquired his peculiar knowledge. 
He died only a few weeks since, having first 
confided the secret of his identity to a local 





had any definite knowledge. Mr. Snell was a 
warm friend of temperance, a cause which had 
begun to attract attention about that time; so 
ue resolved to aid both the good objects at the 
same time, and therefore prepared a sermon 
upon the evils arising from the excessive use of 
intoxicating drinks. 

To obtain the necessary date in regard to the 
amount of liquor consumed in his own parish, 
he inquired of the traders how much they sold of 
all kinds of liquors, and found the gross amount 
per annum to be four thousand gallons—a most 
appalling amount, considering that the popula- 
tion was then only about nine hundred. Having 
prepared himself, he surprised his congregation 
one Sabbath by a sermon in which he depicted 
the great evils of excessive drinking, and urged 
the necessity of more temperate use of ardent 
spirits. He did not propose as desirable that 
they should abstain ¢otally—that idea had not 
been entertained at all, and would have been 
deemed absurd and impracticable. After pre- 
senting his subject he went on to say that a mis- 
sion had been established that needed support, 
and he thought that if his hearers would spend 
less for rum they might make liberal contribu- 
tions for this object, and he proposed then and 
there to ask each man what he thought he could 
save and was willing to give for this purpore. 
He finished his discourse, and then, looking 
around upon his congregation, said: ‘‘Deacon 
Adams, how much can you save?” The deacon, 


newspaper reporter, and bound him to a per- 
petual silence. He will, of course, die some- 
where else before very long. When a Morgan 
once gets into a confirmed habit of dying and 
coming to life again, he is certain to afford oc- 
cupation to at least a generation of imaginative 
news-purveyors. 

Now, here are facts enough upon which to 
build the theory that Morgans require a great 
deal more killing than is negded by other men. 
Indeed, it may be consideg§d doubtful whether 
a Morgan can be entirely killed, at least to such 
an extent as will prevent him from coming to 
life again. There are philosophers who, with 
three such well-established facts as the redp- 
pearance of the Masonic, the buccaneering 
and the Confederate Morgan, would consider 
that they had sufficient data to formulate a new 
theory of the creation, or to demonstrate the 
non-existence of a Great First Cause. Let us 
see whether they have the courage to grapple 
with the facts as to the extraordinary habits of 
the Morgans, and to draw trom them the legiti- 
mate and necessary conclusions.—New York 
Times. 








“La Prova D'un Overa Serta.”"—A Rem- 
iniscence.-—Not that charming toy in which 
Giulia Grisi and Papa Lablache used to delight 
the charmed audiences by their incomparable 
singing and witty frolic, but in all truth the re- 
hearsal of one of the most serious of operas 





who was a tall man, rose in his pew, which was 
in the broad-isle, and replied: ‘‘Reverend sir, 
I think I could save two dollars.” The minis- 
ter wrote itdown. ‘*What can you save, Licu- 
tenant Bond? Deacon Haskell? Squire Hale? 
Deacon Walker?” and so on through his entire 
audience. But one man demurred or entered 
any protest to this way of raising money, and 
that was the famous old school-master, Rufus 
Dodge. When asked how much he could save, 
he replied: “I will give fifty cents, but I think 


and a serious rehearsal of that: the rehearsal 
of Becthoven’s * Fidelio,” at Her Majesty’s 
Theater in London, with Therese Tietjens as 
Leonora tor the first time in ber life! 

Twelve o’clock at noon on the day preceding 
that fixed for the first performance! A coupé 
dashes up to the stage-door, a lady jumps out 
and hurries into the theater and upon the stage, 
where she is met by the handsome, tall impre- 
sario, Mr. James Mapleson, with a face nearly 
as long as he himself. 





it a novel way of taking up a contribution.” 
The result of the operation was that nearly 
twenty dollars were obtained! An enormous 
sum in the estimation of everybody, to be given 
away for the benefit of heathens on the other 
side of the globe! 


SraTeE APARTMENTS IN WinpsoR CaAsTLE.— 


some chance, has never even heard and seen the 


The Queen’s Audience-Chamber, with its ceiling | OPeTs ¢ 
sung in 1t; 


“Well, here you are at last! You promised 
Therese you would be here for the beginning of 
the rehearsal to help with your advice, as you 
had sung ‘Fidelio’ so often. We are all at sixes- 
and-sevens. You well knew my stage-manager 
has been ill for the last fortnizht. Therese, by 


the tenor, baritone and basso have never 





CHORUS CHOIR, $2.00. Choirs. Clhoruses. etc. 
PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. 


Appendix to Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music. 


vious to that date, 
Musical History. Biography and Theory up to the 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


and ‘‘tonnerres” were in full force, but this time 
tending to success. With full voice Therese 
went on for hours unfalteringly, and the trying 
“T am his wife!” succeeding a violent rush from 
one end of the stage tu the other, was repeated, 
until her steps were justly measured, and the 
heart-rending cry came forth without loss of 
breath. The rehearsal lasted from eight o’clock 
up to midnight, then all separated with relieved 
hearts and radiant hopes. 

And how glorionsly were those hopes fulfilled ! 
What a pertormance! The gorgeous theater 
showed against its amber-satin draperies all the 
beauty and rank of the metropolis; the princes 
filled the royal boxes; the house was packed up 
to the ceiling. 

When Therese Tietjens first stepped upon the 
stage—by her whole attitude, the woman’s phys- 
ique borne down by the heavy load of iron chains 
she was carrying, while out of her searching, 
uplifted eye the courage an] undying strength 
of a loving soul beamed—she at once held the 
audience spell-bound and in complete sympathy 
with her. The superb scena brought down the 
house. Never did her incomparable voice melt 
in greater tenderness than in the invocation to 
hope, or ring out more triumphantly than in the 
determined allegro. 

But the second act! Was there an eye dry, 
whenwith averted face she tenders Florestan 
the be®ad and with choking accents sobs to him: 
“Ah, take—uah, take this bread, tnou poor, most 
wretched man!” And when she tore away from 
Rocco’s restraining grasp, flung herself between 
Fiorestan and Pizarro, hurling at him the words : 
“Tam his wife!” on the high B-flat, the house 
literally rose to the artiste, who seemed to 
tower above all in the majesty and triumpii of 
her art. Then again, when with pointed pistol 
she dogged the traitor Pizarro round the stage, 
until she saw him safe outside the dungeon-door, 
then leaned exhausted against the postern and 
in answer to Florestan’s **‘What hast thou done 
for me, O Leonora?” gasped out in overwhelm- 
ing eestasy of boundless joy the words: ‘*Noth- 
ing, nothing, my Florestan!” and rushed into 
his arms, loud sobs were heard all around; and 
three times were the leading bars to the duet 
commenced by the orchestra, and had to be 
abandoned before the deafening thunders of 
applause. 

It was a glorious evening! Since then The- 
rese Tietjens’s Fidelio” has stood unrivalled, 
unapproached, aud while she is on the stage will 
remain so. 

We had a good ery of relief and joy, after the 
opera, together, and I wear on my finger a dia- 
mond and turquoise ring, which was on Therese’s 
handthen. It was given with ashower of kisses. 
—EFrminia Rudersdorff, in Boston Transcript. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Brought out in anticipation of the Holiday Season. 
now approaching, this new and superior Book of 
Bound Music is attracting much attention, and is 
universally conceded to be equal or superior tu any 
ever issued. 


75 Songs, 232 Large Pages, 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, = 3.00; Fine Gilt, for Presents, 


3100 
Remember that GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG (as, in 
fact, any other of our books) will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the retail price. Try thi- 


method onee, and you will be convinced of its per- 
fect convenience. Also for sale by all prominent 
dealers. 








For Choirs, Choruses, Societies, 
BOYLSTON CLUB COLLECTION. $1.50. 
Male Voices. Magnilicent 4-part music, quite pop- 
ular in concerts. 

$1.50. Easy 
Anthems. 


The larger work (36) published in Is54. contains al- 
most everything that was known about music pre- 
The APPENDIX [50 cts.) brings 


resent time, Very useful and interesting, 


BOSTON. 


nove 





Arditi has never conducted it, and 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonavie 


le 
t 
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No ripple from the water's hem. 


by Verrio, its festoons of flowers by Grinling 
Gibbons, and its tapestries by hands unknown, 
indeed, but which must have spent a life-time 
in the work; the Queen’s Presence-Chamber; | 


or from us, ere the day was done wba . 
y 4 the Guard Chamber; St. George’s Hall (200 








eal SRR é The wooded hills shut out the sun. ie: 
sneglected. The wick being charred low down . tain air's tare d feet long) with its throne, the twenty-four shields 
n the tube, the flame obtains access to the oi] | But on the river's farther side, with the armorial bearings of all the English 


relow. 
Straw matting could be washed with a cloth} A 


dampened with salt water; Indian meal sprin- | A dream of day without its glare. 
hled over it and thoroughly swept out will also | w 
x 


leanse it finely. 
To destroy ants, wrap a piece of gum-camphor | 
n cloth or paper to keep it from dissolving, and 


place it in your cupboard or sugar, and it will | The rive 
drive away those pests. 

To remove stains on spoons caused by using | W 
| them for boiled eggs, take a little common salt, 
| moistened, between the thumb and finger, and 


riskly rub the stain, which will soon disappear. 

Putting cream on onions instead ot butte 
ven a little milk, if one has no cream) re 
nuch of the strong flavor, and renders them | * 


moves ! 


amon, three cups of water. Boil ail together, 

nd when cool add three soda-crackers rolled It 

ne. This will make three pies. 
{ oT: cee eae 


Tue Dear Mvstcray.— rt 
see a lark in the far summer sky, 


T! 


oO 





I crouched in the dark, 
t they called it good. 

T 
at home, 
shore! 

: “tind nt days, 

a 2a Closed gate, 

f God had only bidden me to die, 


We saw the hill-tops glorified— 


Ww 
Ww 
We paused, as if from that bright shore 
(OT | Beckoned our dear ones gone before; 

| And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
Ihe voices lost to mortal ear! 


And, borne on piers of mist, allied 

**So,” prayed we, ‘‘when our feet draw near 
‘*And the night cometh, chill with dew, 

**So let the hills of doubt divide, 


To bridge with faith the sunless tide! 
/ **So let the eves that fail on earth } 


kings from Edward III., and with the full-length 
portraits of eleven sovereigns by Vandyck, Lely, 
Kneller and Lawrence; the ball-room, with its | 
Louis XIV. furniture and appropriate tapestries | 


| 
| 


tender glow, exceeding fair, 


ith us the damp, the chill, the gloom; 





hose light seemed not of morn or sun; 
e spake not, but our thought was one. 


the Queen’s Closet; the Queen’s Drawing-Rvom | 
—all adorned by the finest painters of the pur- | 
est times; and the Vandyck Room, itself a) 
treasury of art—all these are included in the 
State Apartments, and may be seen by any visi- 
tor at Windsor between certain hours. But the 

Sovereign's Private Apartments, which occupy | 
the whole east wing of the castle, are reserved 
for those whom she or some member of her | 
family ‘‘delights to honor,” or, at all events, is 

so good as to do so. Never before have I been 

impressed by the mere sight of splendid furni- | 
ture; but here the fine taste goes so harmoni- 
ously with the costliness that one cannot choo-e 
but admire; the splendor is by no means the 
most striking feature, and when I was told that 








bridged the shaded stream with gold; 
P 2 5 }s 
1e shadowy with the sunlit side! 
a 


ie river dark with mortal fear, me had cost ten thousand guineas, I felt extreme 


surprise. The private drawing-rooms, to the 
number of which there appeared no limit, are b 
generally termed Blue, Red, etc., according to | * 
the prevailing color of their fittings; and trom 
every window of the ‘house” (as its royal ten- | 


Father, let thy light break through! 
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ants call their dwelling, and which is one of the | 


| delayed. 


man, venting his temper in all sorts of adjec- 
| tives (sic?) possible to a Frenchman only. 
heard a good deal of ‘*diatles” and ‘‘tonnerres.” 
Therese Tietjens was sitting in a chair against 
|a wing, not only in a most dejected attitude, 
| but with evident traces of tears! 
carpenters and scene-shifters stood about be- 
| wildered. 


short scene, seemingly the one of the second, 
act in ‘‘Norma.” 


a little cabinet whose quiet beauty had attracted of mysel 


| Fiorestan’s rock, and the size about three feet | 


Do look at it—why, one of Rocco's 
itup! Oh dear !—oh dear !—and they say nothing | 


he and Therese squabble about the tempi, and 
the scene-painter dogs not know the scenery. | 
And here is the Prince of Wales who has sent 
word he and the Princess are coming to-mor- 
row! Andoh ,I shall go mad! For good- 
ness gracious’ sake! just come and do what you | 
can.” 
“Oh, I am so sorry! but I was unavoidably | 
Now let us see what is going on.” 
What was going on, indeed? This was about 
the position of affairs: Arditi, arms crossed, 
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The stage- tl 
=t 





The stage itself looked ridiculous—a small, | 
“Therese, what ts the matter?” 
“Tam not going to sing this opera; I am sick | 





or 


lof it; nobody knows anything, but everybody | - 
peaks, everybody has an opinion, everything | ~~ 
is nonsense, and I am not going to make a fool | 


made in the stage-floor by the side of 


f. Look at that (pointing with disgust ; 
ta hole | 


S 


y two). This is the grave which Rocco and I 
re to dig, and in which we are both to stand! 
legs will fill 


Ise can be done! And look at this scenery ? | 
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| On thy eternal hills look forth, 


And in thy beckoning angels know 
he dear ones whom we loved below!” 
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Baxter's IMPRISONMENT. — Richard Baxter T 


| was comparatively a young man—torty-five years | ger to fine foliage, was more impressed by the 
of age—when he left Kidderminster. t 
years, more than thirty, were spent in London ‘like myself may be excused fur dweliing upen 
and vicinity, preaching as occasion offered, and 


His after- | vi 


| th 


| few things by which in their unaffected talk you 


can discern their proprietorship of this superb | 7 saat A 
abode) there is a view of garden and forest such | low can I move about in so ete ag gets 
|as might well take a poet's heart by storm. | And Rocco throws me about as if I were a rag, 


| wi 


he Shah, I was told, who is, of course, a stran- | af 


ew than by the furniture; but a simple citizen 
10 
e latter. The tapestry of the chairs alone 4 
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| Where is the pillar for me to hide behind? 


rock without bumping against me, and Pizarro 
| does not know where to stard and when and 


pleson will have to shut up the house or not— 


fo. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. - 
vere is the. staircase? where is the door? A ccsoeedle a : s : ae 
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said writing was his labor, and preaching his 








was in sqme cases so exquisite that I would no 
more have dared sit on them than would poor 


Meanwhile, Mapleson was standing behind| pja.¢, 
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graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
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of daily practice, by which a great amount of writ- 
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As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
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The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 


Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 

capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a historyo th « 

Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 

years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
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BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
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W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
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The streets are odd, 
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tastes of both old and 
never tires of watchi 
the Chinaman. 

A traveller has bee 
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asked: ‘‘Ilave you 
yet?” If not, one @ 
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miles brings one to 
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therefore, is dangerous 
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boundary on one side 
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